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HEN. welcome each 


That turns earth's 
smoothness rough, | 


Each sting that bids nor sit nor | 
stand but go: 
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Be our joy three-parts pain. 
Strive, and hold cheap the 


strain, 
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Learn, nor account the pang; 
dare, never grudge the 
throe! 
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—Robert Browning. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The young lady who writes about Routing 
an Old Enemy is well qualified to handle the 
subject skillfully and with considerable feel- 
ing. She had almost completed a medical 
course when this very enemy-~ took her 
captive. It has been her privilege to meet 
the Drs. Dick and learn personally of their 
work. 


Elizabeth Nevinson is a newcomer to our 
columns, though she is an experienced hand 
at writing for publication. In “real life,” 
when she is not hiding behind her nom de 
piume, she is a much-admired young person 
with a leaning toward both society and 
sociology. 


From “Dry Kansas,” a state which likes 
to start something new, comes the well- 
known writer of poems and “Successful 
Deaf People of Today.” Laura Davies Holt 
has won an enviable place in the hearts of 
Volta Review readers. 


The experience of John Dutton Wright 
as an educator of the deaf and the founder 
of the Wright Oral School, New York, 
gives him exceptional qualifications for 
writing authoritatively of schools which he 
visits at home and abroad. 


Introducing the popular John A. Ferrall 
to our readers of long standing is as 
bromidic as announcing that the war is 
over; but for the sake of the few we wills 
state that he is a son of Erin with the 
gift of words, wit and wisdom. 


Yes, Elizabeth Alden Byrd is a teacher 
of deaf children, trained, certificated and 
experienced. Yes, she is teaching now. 
She is offering teachers $5 a text page for 
good material for her columns. 


A recent visitor to Washington was so 
disappointed to learn that the Friendly Lady 
and the Job Man did their work at a dis- 
tance and were not “at home” at the Volta 
Bureau that she did not call on the rest of 
the office force at all! 


Mrs. Steffey, who is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Volta Review, teaches speech- 
reading at Tampa, Fla. Being abundantly 
blessed with a sense of humor, she is able 
to instil in others something of life’s saving 
grace. 
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Fragments 
By LAURA DAVIES HOLT 


A cathedral fair had a window rare 
Which glowed in the softened light; 

It could change the gaze of men to prayer 
And transform wrongs to right. 

Its fame spread far through the world of men 
And pilgrims came to view 

The gorgeous tints of its beauty, then 
Went home with a purpose new. 


But a fierce storm shattered the lovely panes 
And strewed the fragments there 

On the ground, like a thousand brilliant stains, 
A mockery of prayer. 

A stranger asked for the bits of glass 
And took them reverently; 

None cared to know where he dwelt, alas! 
Or what his aim might be. 


The weeks passed by; then a summons came 
To visit the studio 
Of a master artist, known to fame, 
And the keepers made haste to go. 
A canvas veil was gently drawn, 
And there before their gaze 
Rose a window like the tints of dawn 
And the sunset’s dazzling rays. 


They marveled at the cunning art, 
The workmanship divine, 
The shades, the tints, the whole, each part, 
The intricate design. 
The artist, smiling, faced them all; 
They gasped to hear him say 
“I made it from the fragments small 
You would have thrown away.” 


* * *& * 


I saw a broken life, unmanned, 
Lie useless where it fell; 

There was no master artist’s hand 
To use the fragments well. 

Another, when the storm was spent, 
Took all that fate would give 

And shaped a life of wonderment, 
So nobly did she live. 
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ROUTING AN ANCIENT ENEMY 


By M. V. D. 


FEW years ago, a son of wealthy 

parents died of scarlet fever. 

He had, of course, the best of 

care, but it availed nothing. Scarlet 

fever is not commonly fatal but it has 

long been a dread disease, on account of 

the frequent and serious after effects. 

Eyes, ears, or kidneys are more often 
affected than not. 

To this family with their great re- 
sources, the death of the boy brought all 
the grief that any other family would 
feel and, in addition, the cruel knowl- 
edge that all their fortune was useless 
as far as purchasing one more day of 
life for their son was concerned. But 
if ever a child can be said NOT to have 
died in vain, it was this one, for his 
family determined that if it were hu- 
manly possibly they would make unne- 
cessary the death of any other child 
from scarlet fever, and unnecessary the 
fruitless search for medical aid for the 
damaged eyes, ears, etc., that are left 
in the wake of the disease. To this end 
they endowed the John H. McCormick 
Memorial Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases, and two brilliant physicians, Dr. 
George F. Dick, and his wife, Dr. Gla- 
dys Henry Dick, with a corps of capa- 
ble assistants, started out to find the 
cause of scarlet fever. 


Now scarlet fever is one of the old- 
est known diseases. It was common in 
the pre-Christian era, and doubtless not 
a few of those mentioned in the Bible as 
blind, and dumb, and “possessed of dev- 
ils,’ owed their condition to scarlet 
fever. Even the name by which we 
know the disease was given to it as long 
ago as 1685. But from Bible times to 
our own day, it was not certainly known 
what caused it,, or even how it was 
transferred from one person to another. 
Twenty years ago the desquamations 
(peeling skin) were thought to be the 


dangerous agents of transmission. In 
the light of what we now know, those 
barbers and alchemists of the middle 
ages who practiced medicine on the side 
were more nearly right than many of 
their successors. These early medicine 
men believed that if one were breathed 
upon by a person having the disease, 
and if it were written in one’s stars, 
one would contract it. As the germs 
make their invasion through the throat 
and as about fifty per cent of all people 
are naturally immune from scarlet fever, 
these gentlemen were not far off after 
all. And the ancient and _ honorable 
remedy of “a hair from the dog that bit 
you” ought not to be in such bad odor; 
as the treatment for scarlet fever, as for 
diphtheria, is an anti-toxin manufactured 
in the veins of one convalescent from the 
disease. 


“e 


Since the days of Pasteur and the 
first really scientific knowledge of germ 
life, doctors and laboratory technicians 
have been seeking for the scarlet fever 
germ, but always it has eluded their 
grasp. Even so short a time ago as dur- 
ing the World War, competent observ- 
ers thought that it must be ultra-micro- 
scopic and would not be found until 
more powerful microscopes were con- 
trived. 

There are many different types of 
germ life known to bacteriologists ‘and 
a large number of them are harmless. 
However, there are two common forms 
—far from harmless—that seem to be 
present along the sidelines whenever a 
fight is going on between the shock 
troops of the body, the leucocytes or 
white blood corpuscles, and an invading 
organism. Although these two types are 
not responsible for starting the fight, 
they have an unpleasant habit of join- 
ing in and always on the side of the in- 
vader. (Secondary infection). But 
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their mere presence in an infection is 
not considered proof of their responsi- 
bility any more than the presence of 
landladies’ husbands and_ rush-order 
messenger boys gathered wherever any 
excavating requires their oversight, in- 
dicates their responsibility for the dig- 
ging. 

One of these two forms appears un- 
der the microscope to be a round one 
which, though only one sixty-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter, has a 
name long enough to make up for any 
deficiency in size, for it was christened 
the streptococcus hemolyticus. With a 
name like that, it is not to be wondered 
at that this germ is called “Strep.” Strep 
has one peculiarity which differentiates 
it from many others of the round, or 


cocci, form of pathogenic life. It al- 
ways grows in chains and_ resembles 


nothing so much as a blue pearl necklace 
when stained in the ordinary way. 

Now physician after physician has 
noted the presence of Strep in large 
numbers in the throat of scarlet fever pa- 
tients and this fact pointed to Strep as 
the villain in the plot. Furthermore, in 
cases of milk-borne epidemics of scarlet 
fever long chains of Strep have been 
discovered in the milk. Yet Strep was 
never proven guilty—rather the case 

ras always dismissed on account of in- 
sufficient evidence against him. Germs, 
like humans, must be considered inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

Certain recognized steps must be taken 
before any micro-organisms can be said 
to cause any specific disease. First, all 
germs present must be noted. Then all 
germs constantly present in many cases 
of the disease must be noted. Then 
from those germs constantly present, 
pure cultures of each type must be 
grown, seeded from the very stock 
found in the disease. 

These pure cultures must be used to 
inoculate a healthy animal or person and 
the original disease be artificially pro- 
duced. And from the disease artificially 





produced the activating organism must 


be obtained and it must be identical with 
that used for the inoculation. If the 
experiment to fix the guilt falls down 
at any of these points, the case must be 
dismissed as “not proven.” 

Many difficulties lie along this path. 
For instance, in order for us to be able 
to see the organisms at all, under the mi- 
croscope, they must be stained with 
some dye. Now some take one dye and 
some another and a few are protected 
by a little cocoon or capsule so that, un- 
til this capsule is removed, they are not 
stained by any dye. The observer hunt- 
ing for a new form never knows that it 
may not be a form which requires a 
completely different type of stain than 
any heretofore used before its presence 
can be detected. So if three forms are 
found he is not sure that a fourth is 
not there waiting for some new stain to 
show it up. Under these circumstances 
it is apparent that there might be diffi- 
culty in locating the causative form even 
though it were constantly present. 

Strep stains easily and it has been 


grown in pure cultures from scarlet 
fever many times. But the test fell 


through when the germs from the pure 
culture failed to produce the disease 
when used to inoculate the laboratory 
animals. Time after time it was tried 
but always the animals declined to have 
scarlet fever or anything resembling it. 
At last it was discovered that there were 
different kinds of streptococci. Theoret- 
ically the same type of germ ought to 
“put on the same act” each time, bar- 
ring the human equation or “the guinea 
pig equaticn.” Yet Strep was very er- 
ratic until Jeanite sub-groups were 
fourd and named. Our hero (or vil- 
lain) was found to act on the hemoglo- 
bin of the blood, so he was given the 
title of ““Hemolyticus” to write after his 
name. 

The Doctors Dick with the aid of Dr. 
Hunnicliff, et al., at last determined the 
specificity of Strep Hemo—in causing 
scarlet fever. As the research workers 
at McCormick Institute had no luck 
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with animals they obtained human vol- 
unteers and were at last rewarded by 
producing scarlet fever ey >erimentally. 
Moreover their research and that of 
Schulz and Charlton proved that the 
brilliant rash so characteristic of scarlet 
fever was the result of a toxin or 
poison, elaborated by the streptococci. 
This made it seem certain that the body 
recovered from an attack by generating 
an anti-toxin and that an _ anti-toxin 
from outside the body might be intro- 
duced to aid the body in fighting the 
disease; also that those who were nat- 
urally susceptible might be determined 
by introducing minute amounts of the 
toxin under the skin and then observing 
the localized attack of scarlet fever at 
the point where the toxin entered. As the 
germs are not present there can be no 
possible danger in such a test. It is on 
this theory that the well-known Schick 
test, to determine susceptibility to diph- 
theria, acts. 

In cases where one is suceptible to 
scarlet fever a bright red rash appears 
around the point of injection—a- “wheal” 
of red, sometimes as large as a half 
dollar. The body can easily take care 
of this amount of poison since no more 
is being manufactured by germs within 
the body. After a time, the skin begins 
to peel off from this wheal, just as it 
peels off all over the body in cases of 
true scarlet fever. 





Any one who has had scarlet fever 
becomes immune to the disease, as the 
body has manufactured more _ than 
enough antitoxin to neutralize all the 
toxin and always there is this excess of 
anti-toxin left in the blood of the per- 
son who has recovered. If one of these 
persons is given the Dick test the results 
are negative. But results are negative 
in about half of all who are tested and 
when those who give a negative reac- 
tion are inoculated with the living germs 
they do not contract the disease. And 
if the convalescent serum from one re- 
covered from scarlet fever, is given, it 
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seems to confer immunity on the one in 
whose veins it is injected. Also one who 
contracts the disease seems to be cured 
by using an injection of convalescent 
serum. 

One difficulty in the wide spread use 
of convalescent serum is that, so far, it 
has been necessary to standardize it on 
human beings, but this difficulty is rap- 
idly being met. 

To understand just what the convales- 
cent serum is able to do, we can con- 
sider a series of thirteen cases of scar- 
let fever which were recently treated at 
the New Haven Hospital. The series is 
quite typical of the results of using this 
serum. Drs. F. G. Blake and J. D. 
Trask, Jr., have presented the case his- 
tories. 

Of thirteen cases, two were quite 
mild; five, moderately severe; three, 
severe ; two seemed almost hopeless ; and 
one was of five days’ standing and al- 
ready complicated with septic conditions 
before being brought to the hospital. 
All but three of these cases recovered 
within from twelve to twenty-four hours 
with a single intramuscular injection. 
The three that did not were the two 
which presented the seemingly hopeless 
outlook, and the septicemia patient. One 
of the seemingly hopeless ones was the 
case of a little girl six years old. She 
had been admitted in a very toxic con- 
dition, unable to talk, and drowsy, with 
a temperature of 105.1. The second in- 
jection caused her rash to fade and her 
fever to subside and by the third day 
she was well. No bad after effects re- 
sulted in her case. 

The second case was that of a young 
woman, who also was extremely toxic 
on admission, with a high fever and de- 
lirious. It required several injections 
and thirty-six hours time for her to re- 
cover completely and with no bad after 
effects. 

The five-day case lost her bright red 
color but the other infections continued 
and the patient died. 
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So just ahead of us lies the time when 
no one need be deaf or blind or handi- 
capped in any other way as the result of 


scarlet fever. Our ancient enemy is on 
the run and he can never, never come 
back. 


“BEG PARDON?” 


By ExizaBpetH NEvINSON 


There are many articles written to encourage and inspire those who are dull of hearing, 
but very little has been written to help those who associate with persons who cannot hear 


well. 


the part of those who are asked to “Speak louder, please.” 
This is to help them to know.—E. N. 


considerate, but just do not know how. 


AVE you anyone in your home who 
not hear distinctly? Are 
there any in your circle of friends 
and acquaintances who are “hard of hear- 
ing”? Do your business or professional 
relationships bring you in contact with 
those who have “dull ears”? Nearly 
everyone who reads these questions will 
answer “yes” to at least one of them. 

Time was when deafness was associ- 
ated with old age. Today it is not un- 
common to find it in modified form in 
young people and in men and women in 
the prime of life. And these persons are 
found in the home, in the social circle, 
and in the business world. Anyone of 
us is apt to meet anyone of them at any 
turn of the road. 

Much has been written to help the deaf 
to help themselves, but little has been 
written for those who have to talk to the 
deaf. By “deaf” we mean here, persons 
who are dull of hearing and yet not deaf 
enough to use trumpets or ear phones 
or other artificial aids—those who are 
in the stage where they know they 
cannot hear well and yet do not want to 
“sive up.” It is these very persons who 
resent having their physical defect unduly 
emphasized. The discomfort and em- 
barrassment of those so afflicted can be 
greatly lessened, as well as the impatience 
and irritation of those who try to make 
themselves heard, if only there is under- 
standing. Those of us who have our 
“ears” can well afford to cultivate a 


does 


sympathetic understanding that will make 


Much embarrassment on both sides can be eliminated by thoughtful consideration on 


They are usually willing to be 


the hard way a little less difficult for 
those who have not. It adds decidedly 
to anyone’s business efficiency, or social 
attractiveness, to know how to deal 
tactfully with these persons who are 
“hard of hearing.” The way of helping 
is simple, once understood. 

Here are a baker’s dozen—perhaps 
more—suggestions for those who have 
social or business contact with persons 
who are more or less “hard of hearing.” 


Find “The Good Ear” 

Nearly everyone who suffers with dull- 
ness of: hearing has one ear better than 
the other. He calls it his “good ear” 
and he helps you to discover it by so 
turning his head that the “good ear” 
can listen. He will also always do his 
part to get you on the side of his “good 

” You make it hard if you persist 





ear. 
in “switching about” or failing to “stay 
put.” Discover the “good ear” and see 
to it that you stay near it. 


Don’t Shout! 

It is amusing, tragic, and true, that 
once let it be admitted that one cannot 
hear, even though the dullness be ever 
so slight, and kind friends will begin 
to “shout” at “the tops of their voices.” 
And usually the nearer they are the 
louder they shout! Shouting often so 
embarrasses the listener that even though 
he hears, he fails to intelligently grasp 
what is being said. Then the speaker, 
noting the confused or stupid look, makes 
haste to shout still louder! The truth 
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is that a voice raised too high is quite as 
difficult to hear, if not more so, than one 
pitched too low, but the “shout” is em- 
barrassing for both parties, and is rarely 
necessary. Take pains to study what 
tones the listener can hear and then use 
them. 
Note Distances 

It is an interesting study in mathe- 
matics to try to discover why folks 
raise their voices the nearer they get to 
the deaf person. A moment’s thought 
would reveal the absurdity of this, and 
yet it is a most common error. Of 
course, the very opposite is true—the 
nearer you are to a person, the less loud 
you will have to speak. Many persons 
who cannot hear in a large group, can 
hear ordinary conversation in tete a tete, 
when sitting “side by side” at a table, 
in a taxi, street car, closed auto, or con- 
cert room. 

Your ordinary voice may be heard in 
a face to face conversation. In any 
case, try it. If it works, use it. When 
the group is larger, and the distance 
from the speaker increases, in all prob- 
ability the voice will have to be raised. 
A little study will help you to discover 
at what distance from the hearer your 
voice needs to be raised, and how much 
it needs to be raised, and adjustment 
makes greatly for the comfort of both 
speaker and hearer. 





Avoid Strain 

Dropping your voice so low that the 
hearer is constantly under strain to 
hear is as bad as “shouting.” It is 
essentially important when discussing 
business matters with one who does not 
hear well to strike that happy medium 
where the hearer is not embarrassed by 
being shouted at, and yet hears without 
strain. A little testing soon determines 
what tone is needed. If in a small con- 
ference or conversation of two, start out 
with the ordinary voice and gradually 
raise it until the look of strain (which 
is easily recognized) disappears. A few 
sentences will determine the need. It is 


imperative that there should be no strain 
if one is to hear “with the ears” as well 
as “with the understanding.” 


Don’t “Mouth” Words 

The temptation to “mouth” your 
words in order to make a dull-eared 
person hear is ever present. The very 
first lesson that is given in a lip-reading 
class is that if you want another to read 
your lips easily—speark naturally. Ex- 
pert lip-readers can understand much 
that you say from your lips, provided 
you speak naturally. They are hopelessly 
at sea when you “mouth” your words 
in an effort to “talk with your lips.” 
It is an infallible rule that the more 
naturally you speak, the more easily your 
lips are read. “Mouthing” words not 
only does not help—it hinders—and 
sometimes becomes so embarrassing to 
both speaker and hearer that frequently 
even though one catches “the word 
form,” the meaning is lost. 


Speak Slowly and _ Distinctly 

Rapid speaking is difficult to under- 
stand by “the best of ears.” In speaking 
to one with dull ears, all that is 
necessary may®be to “slow up.” Speak- 
ing more slowly and more distinctly 
may make unnecessary the slightest rais- 
ing of your voice. Here again a little 
testing will determine what is necessary 
—but a safe rule is to speak slowly. A 
public speaker, or a lecturer is often 
heard quite distinctly by a dull-eared 
person, simply because the public speaker 
is trained to speak slowly and distinctly. 
Slow speaking is frequently more effec- 
tice than a_ raised voice in making 
another hear. 


Look Direct at the One Spoken to 

You have seen cartoons of persons 
supposed to be talking through the tele- 
phone, but who were talking almost any- 
where except into the speaking tube. 
Belonging to the same family are those 
folks who “chatter away” with their 
heads turned away from the one who is 
expected to hear them, or who cover their 
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lips with their hands. There are two 
advantages in looking as directly as you 
can at the person spoken to if that 
person is the least hard of hearing. The 
voice carries more clearly, and _ the 
hearer is helped by the “word pictures” 
on your lips. 


Emphasize the Keyword 

The dull of hearing will often hear 
every word in a sentence—but one. Yet 
if that one word is “the key word” of 
the sentence he is at a loss to understand. 
If he catches “the key word,” he can 
usually patch out the rest of the sentence 
or perhaps read it upon the lips. If the 
key word of your sentence is emphazised, 
spoken very distinctly, with a very slight 
pause after the word, it will greatly aid 
in the entire sentence being understood. 

In larger groups, in conferences, and 
places where the strain on dull ears. be- 
comes greater than in personal conver- 
sation, you can help another by giving 
him at times “the key word.” This may 
be done, seemingly incidentally, and yet 
in a way to be most helpful. 


Make a Comment or Ask a Question 

In conferences, or in any group con- 
versation, the one who is dull of hearing 
frequently “gets lost.” He will hear 
fairly well up to a certain point and then 
perhaps a statement by a low voice 
suddenly puts him “out of the conversa- 
tion.” You can aid him in “getting 
back again” by making a comment or 
directing a question to him in which the 
main thought is involved in such a way 
that it is neither forced nor makes him 
conspicuous. 


Keep Voice Up at the End of 
Sentences 

How many persons drop their voices 
at the end of a sentence, only those of 
dull ears know. Public speakers fre- 
quently err in this way, not only drop- 
ping the voice at the end of a sentence, 
but often dropping the head as well (to 
look at the manuscript), with the result 
that the last of the sentence is lost. 


Hastening on with ‘increasing momentum 
until the last few words of a sentence 
fairly “run together” is an equally com- 
mon-error. To speak clearly and slowly 
in @ sustained voice to the end of each 
sentence is a .wonderful aid to clear 
hearing. 
When Introducing Others 
- It is, no doubt, a spirit of kindness 
that prompts a person, when introducing 
one of dull hearing, to explain, “He’s 
hard of hearing.” But such explanation 
is not a kindness if it stops there. It 
usually results in the stranger starting 
out to “shout” whatever he has to say. 
It may be that the stranger’s voice and 
manner of speaking will make it possible 
for the dull ears to hear ordinary conver- 
sation. It may be a kindness to say 
nothing at all, and let the stranger find 
out for himself. But if explanation is 
made, then give the stranger an idea 
about how loud he will have to speak to 
make himself heard. Don’t let him 
“shout” when a slight lifting of the 
voice is all that may be needed. And if 
possible try to avoid making the explana- 
tion in the presence of the one who 
does not hear. 
“Beg Pardon” 

The words, “Beg pardon,” are fre- 
quently upon the lips of the owner of 
dull ears, calling for a repetition of what 
has just been said to him. And yet the 
use of the words brings upon him many 
an embarrassing moment. So often the 
request for repetition tends to make the 
speaker “shout.” Usually the greater 
part of the sentence has been caught; in 
repeating it you will probably give the 
hearer the whole of it by a slight lifting 
of the voice, or the same voice with the 
words spoken more slowly may be all 
that is needed. The point is—avoid 
shouting merely because called upon to 
repeat what has been said. 


“Did You Hear That” 
In an effort-to be kind, you are likely 
to get the habit of using the expression, 
“Did you hear that?” 


In group social 
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conversation, it is used with frequency. 
Often without waiting for a nod of the 
head, the speaker proceeds in a loud 
tone of voice to repeat what has been 
said. Take it for granted that he did 
hear unless his face, or a question, re- 
veals that he did not. If in doubt, a 
comment may be made or the thought 
repeated and without resort to the con- 
spicuous question, “Did you hear that?” 
The face usually reveals whether one has 
heard or not, and it is a kindness to 
repeat the thought if one has not heard, 
but it can be done without resorting to 
the conspicuous question, “Did you hear 
that ?”’ 
When There Is No Reply 

When you are talking to one who 
hears distinctly you frequently make 
remarks that call for no comment or 
response. When making such remarks 
to those of dull ears, do not immediately 
repeat simply because there is no answer. 


Lower the Voice in Noisy Places 

There is a kind of dullness of hearing 
that fortunately is lessened when in noisy 
places. When riding on a train, dining 
in a restaurant where orchestra music 
is provided, or other places where vibra- 
tion is heightened, the hearing becomes 
more keen. These are usually public 
places where it is more or less embar- 
rassing to have conversation. overheard. 
Fortunately the conversation need not 
be in as loud a tone of voice here as 
elsewhere. The general noise, with the 
resulting increased vibration, makes it 
possible for the speaker to modulate his 
voice and yet be heard. 


Guard Your Speech 

One of the proofs that a natural voice 
can often be more clearly heard than a 
shouting voice is found in the fact that 
a person hard of hearing often hears 
the very thing he is not intended to 
hear. Remarks are made about the per- 
son in his presence—in a tone of voice 
supposedly “unhearable,” but that is the 
very time and the very thing he hears. 
It is never safe to risk saying anything 


which one does not want heard. These 
folks seem to have an uncanny way of 
hearing anything said about themselves. 
There is a double hurt in an unkind re- 
mark made in one’s presence under cover 
of one’s physical handicap, and a triple 
hurt if the remark is about that very 
handicap. <A safe rule is “guard your 
speech.” : 
Look Kind 

What has a kind look to do with 
making persons with dull ears hear? 
Perhaps nothing directly and yet very 
much indirectly. The one who is dull 
of hearing soon becomes familiar with 
the look of irritation and of impatience, 
and with the expression that says plainer 
than words, “Isn’t he stupid”? When 
a person does look stupid or confused, 
it is safe and more charitable to conclude 
that he is dull of hearing than that he 
is dull of mind. He feels keenly his 
own stupidity—he reads all too quickly 
your look—it hurts, and the embarrass- 
ment has a way of “closing the ears.” 
Try instead a change of voice and ac- 
company it with a kind look. 


To Sum Up 

Find “the good ear.” 

Don’t shout. 

Note distances at which voice can be 
heard, the nearer you are to the per- 
son, the lower the voice. 

Speak loud enough to avoid strain. 

Don’t “mouth” your words—speak 
naturally. 

Speak slowly and distinctly. 

Look directly at the one to whom you 
are speaking. 

Emphasize “the key worc 
tence. 

Incidentally make a comment or ask 
a question to help another to get “back 
into the conversation.” 

Keep your voice up at the end of 
sentences. 

When introducing another, give him 
an idea how loud it will be necessary 
to speak, if any reference at all is made 
to the dull ears. 


9 


of the sen- 
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Do not over-raise the voice merely be- 
cause asked to repeat a remark. 

Avoid the frequent use of the ques- 
tion, “Did you hear that?” 

Do not expect a reply from a dull 
eared person if you would not expect 
one from the same remark to those who 
do hear. 


Modulate the voice when 


places 


in noisy 


G .ard your speech, and make no com- 
ments not intended to be heard. 

Don’t let the expression of your face 
reveal impatience or disgust. 

Look kind. 


FOCUSING CAMERAS 


By Laura Davies Hott 


OMETIMES the Vorta Review 

biographer gets just a bit tired of 

telling about all the nice things 
that “Successful Deaf People” think 
about and talk about and would like 
a chance to talk over with you some of 
the things she herself thinks about and 
some of the things which drift into her 
little world through the eyes and ears 
of the friends she loves and the chance 
acquaintances she meets. They bring 
me pictures, these friends of mine, 
pictures of life from many angles that 
set me thinking. 

One of my treasured possessions is a 
brownie camera—one of those little 
box contraptions which take pretty ac- 
curate views of whatever happens to 
be the proper distance from the lens 
when the shutter is snapped. But 
Ruth Robinson, for instance, has an 
expensive focusing camera. She can 
set her focus for a distant view or a 
close up image and get juSt as good a 
picture of one as the other. She can 
put a cricket at the proper distance 
from her lens and make a life sized 
image of him in proper proportions. 
If she wants an inspiring view and 
there is a mosquito infested ditch in 
the foreground she can set her focus 
on the distant hills and the sunset 
clouds. In other words she can choose 


what she will register while I must 
register what happens to be within the 
limited focusing power of my camera, 
or nothing. 


That’s just like these friends of mine 
who bring me pictures. I have them 
all classified into lists of Brownies 
and Focusing Cameras. I meet the 
Brownies often. They bring me _ ac- 
curate reports of just whatever hap- 
pens to come within their limited range 
of vision. They register in the most 
impartial way the beautiful and the 
tragic, the hideous and the harmonious. 
But they are strangers to both im- 
agination and vision. They are the 
practical, matter of fact, hard-headed 
sort of folk you meet with every day. 

But I have also a nice long list of 
people who are my focusing cameras. 
The ones who are an inspiration to me 
are the ones who have set the focus 
of their minds to see and record the 
beautiful, the good, the worth while 
things. They choose, from the thou- 
sands upon thousands of things which 
come before them, those which bring 
pleasure and benefit to thmeselves and 
others. They have learned by practice 
to focus their minds and eyes on “what- 
soever things are lovely” until the ugly 
things drop out of view. They neither 
see nor record the unlovely because 
they are concentrating on something 
distinctly opposite in character. It is 
not so difficult to form such a habit 
as might be supposed. It is merely a 
task of making up one’s mind what 
kind of things to watch for. 

Suppose, for example, that I am go- 
ing down a street where I expect to 
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meet a man whom I shall know by his 
pug nose and his red hair. In the 
crowds of people I pass I will see very 
little except noses and hair. I have 
my eyes focused on those two things. 
The rest of the features become a biur 
as they pass. I have deliberately 
chosen to register hair and noses at 
the expense of everything else for a 
definite purpose. Just as deliberately 
I can choose to see and record what is 
beautiful in character among my 
friends, what is beautiful in nature 
and life everywhere, and the opposite 
will automatically pass by unrecorded, 
unnoticed, 

Do you agree with me that it is 
possible to form such a habit deliber- 
ately? There was a teacher in the 
slum district of New York City who 
believed that it is, and trained the child- 
ren under her care to that end. She 
asked them each evening on the way 
home from school to watch for some 
lovely thing and on the way back the 
next day to watch for some equally 
lovely. thing. The streets of a city 
slum seem about the last place in the 
world to go searching for lovely things 
but those children proved that no 
search is hopeless. When they com- 
pared notes one small girl said she saw 
the petal of a rose in the gutter. “It 
was sort of curled up on the edges but 
it looked awful pretty against the 
black mud.” She was focusing on the 
rose petal, and the filth of the gutter 
became merely a background to bring 
out its loveliness. Another child had 
noticed “a kind of rim of silver cut- 
ting through a cloud, which looked 
like the chain the teacher wore around 
her neck when she was dressed up.” 
The rim of silver and not the cloud 
was the thing which caught her atten- 
tion. A little boy had seen “a little 
sparrow bird hopping on the side-walk, 
its feet were so pink and cute and it 
had something green in its mouth.” 
Perhaps he would have seen only a 
despised, drab-feathered sparrow if he 
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hadn’t been watching for something 
attractive about it. The tiniest boy of 
all declared that the prettiest thing he 
saw was the look in his mother’s eyes 
when she met him at the door on his 
return home from school and saw it 
was he. Surely these children were 
learning in a way they would never 
forget that even 


scum of things, 
something sings.” 


“In the mud and 
Always, always 
Sometimes it has seemed to me that 
the great tragedy of life on the farms 
of our country is the fact that so many 
of the people who call them home and 
are surrounded by all the beauty which 
a lavish nature can provide, see noth- 
ing but the hard things—the toil, the 
weeds, the stony places, the drouth 
and the insects of destruction. How- 
ever, I know one farmer who always 
goes around with an eye open to what- 
ever is beautiful, interesting and unique 
in his surroundings. Of course he 
finds it. Among his treasures he 
showed me a discarded humming bird’s 
nest. It was no larger than the shell 
of an English walnut and was lashed to 
a twig the size of his thumb. It was 
marvelously wrought and _ anchored, 
silken in texture, a perfect work of art. 
A trace of reverence was in the big, 
bluff voice of the man when he talked 
about the tiny architect who built it 

and called it home. 


There’s another man who loves the 
soil so much that he always holds a 
feeling of pity for the city dwellers 
who are shut out from the wonders of 
nature’s workshop. And there’s a lady 
who is sure that the flowers know the 
people who love them and declares they 
will thrive and blossom more lavishly 
for one who does appreciate their 
beauty than for the hireling who works 
merely for the day’s wage, just as 
human beings respond to love and ap- 
preciation. 


It has been 
Scott enjoyed 


Sir Walter 
twenty-four 


said that 
more in 
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hours than most men did in a week. 
It surely was not that Sir Walter’s life 
was more free from troublesome things 
than the average. It was only that he 
formed the habit of focusing his 
attention on enjoyable things with such 
success that the opposite dropped out 
of perspective. 

“It is all a matter of choice and 
habit,” Dr. Frank Crane—‘the 
things we think about and talk about.” 
He insists that it ought to be bad 


says 


manners to talk about our ailments and ° 


imperfections. “If one asks you how 
you feel, instead of telling him that you 
have a sore knee why don’t you reply 
that your arms are feeling first rate 
and your left shoulder blade is all right. 
Why pick out the disreputable member 
and advertise it?” Why indeed? In 
the same spirit we might ask why talk 
so much about our defective ears when 
we have two perfectly good eyes. 
strength of body and clearness of mind, 
all of which are so much .more neces- 
sary and valuable than the ears which 
get so much attention? 

By that I do not mean to condemn 
the discussions which help us to meet 
our common problem of deafness. That 
is constructive talk and a good thing 
to dwell on. The thing I am trying to 
condemn is the complaining, resentful, 
self-pitying spirit which springs from 
focusing the attention on the defect it- 
self rather than the things which will 
help to overcome it. 

When I have had a conversation 
with one of those cameras which is 
focused on the unpleasant things and 
is missing so much that is wonderful 
and lovely in life, the cry that goes out 
from my heart is that she may some- 
how learn to change the focus, and find 
“beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” Who wants 
a picture of “ashes”—dead things with 
all the life and glory burned out of 
them? It is just as easy to record a 


picture of “beauty,” something that will 


bless and uplift as often as it is re- 
called. 

One of those dear, complaining souls 
who was constantly calling up pictures 
of her sufferings was met by this sug- 
gestion, from one who has tried it and 
knows its value. “Suppose,” he said, 
“you just build a wall around all the 
unpleasant things that have ever hap- 
pened to you. Never look inside that 
enclosure but face forward, toward 
the better life that is waiting ahead of 
you. If some unpleasant experience 
comes, take it quickly and dump it over 
the wall. Don’t dwell on it—get rid 
of it and at once—leave it on your 
dumping ground, shut in by your wall, 
and never, never go back to look at it. 
Hunt up something pleasant to take its 
place, a dozen pleasant things if neces- 
sary. You can find them if you set 
about it with determination.” 

A dumping ground for unpleasant 
experiences—the ashes of life—what a 
thought! Let’s make one, and while 
we are about it suppose we also make 
a picture gallery for the preservation 
of the happy experiences. More and more, 
as we learn its value, we will want to 
dwell in the gallery of beauty, and shun 
the very thought of the ash heaps on 
the dumping ground inside the wall. 





THE SPEECH READING MOVEMENT 


The January number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association contained an 
article by the above title that should go far 
toward increasing the interest of educators in 
the hard of hearing child. Its author is Miss 
Clara M. Ziegler, well known to our readers 
as a contributor and as one of the principals 
of the New England School of Speech Read- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

In the same number of the Journal a brief 
article suggesting adjuncts to successful teach- 
ing, cautions teachers to observe the physical 
condition of their pupils, especially as regards 
their sight and hearing, “the chief senses that 
enable the student to acquire information.” 
Thus, bit by bit, the leaven is spreading. “It 
can’t be long now,” until the public will. .in- 
sist that the partially deaf child receive the 
special attention he needs. 





If you have good health and are out 
daily, you don’t need any other good luck. 
—Anon. 




















SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ITALY 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


SIENA 


HE next school that I saw was in 
Siena. It was Thursday, and in 
Italy, as in France, this is a school 

holiday. The Director, Padre Guido 
Meucci, was exceedingly kind and cor- 
dial and showed me everything that was 
to be seen in the absence of the pupils, 
who were off on an afternoon outing. 

The small boys returned before I 
left, and I had an opportunity to hear 
their speech and observe their lip-read- 
ing as well as the manner in which the 
Director spoke to them. I was very 
much pleased to find him speaking nat- 
urally and rapidly, without gesticulation 
or much exaggeration. The boys, in 
their turn, spoke in the same way, and 
with excellent voices. 

The school is called the /stituto Pen- 
dola, in honor of its founder, Padre 
Tomaso Pendola, a man of wealth and 
of an old and influential family. 


‘There are virtually two schools, one 
for boys and the other for girls. The 
building of the girls’ school, which is on 
the opposite side of the narrow street 
from that of the boys, is the older of 
the two and at first housed both boys 
and girls before the fine new structure 
was erected across the street for the 
use of the boys. The two are connected 
by an underground passage, and there is 
but one kitchen for both schools. The 
two dining rooms are unconnected, but 
a revolving drum, open on one side, en- 
ables the cook to place the food within 
and by turning the drum permits its 
removal to the tables for the boys, with- 
out exposing the kitchen to their view. 
Both boys and girls use the same chapel, 
and this is the only time they see each 
other. 

The present school building of the 
girls was formerly a monastery. The 
chapel is a handsome little church with 








ISTITUTO 
Boys’ 


PENDOLA, SIENA 


Department 


a remarkably fine Virgin of the 16th 
century, and its dome and ceiling are 
covered with fine 16th century frescoes 
in an excellent state of preservation. In 
the linen room, which was the refectory 
of the monks, there is a fine fresco that 
covers one entire end. 

Both the new and the old buildings 
with their equipment and facilities, are 
excellent, and I got a very favorable 
impression from all I saw, and think 
that in most respects the school would 
compare favorably with any of our best 
state schools. 

There were sixty boys, with seven 
teachers, including the Director, who 
also teaches, and fifty girls with six 
teachers. The nuns are of the order of 
Sisters of Charity, and the fathers of 
the Order of St. Stephen. 
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Fathe® Guido told me that those who 
were free pupils could not enter till 
eight years of age, but those who pay 
can enter at seven, or a little before. 
Those who pay can also remain longer 
than those who do not. 

The class room hours are from 8.30 
to 10.30 and 11 to 1. In the afternoon 
from 2.30 to 5 the children are in the 
shops. The boys are taught carpentry, 
wood carving and inlaying, cobbling and 
tailoring. The girls learn embroidering, 
lace making and fine sewing. The nuns 
also maintain a house for their old and 
indigent pupils where the inmates sup- 
port themselves by needlework, at least 
so far as possible. 

I found the lip-reading of the boys 
who had been in school only one year 
very limited, but that of those who had 
been in attendance two or three years 
was quite fluent. The articulation was 
especially good. The way in which they 
trill their r’s would be the despair of 
our boys and girls. It was evident that 
they are early taught to raise or lower 
their voices, for the Director was able 
by a touch to make a boy who was 
speaking with a high voice, lower it in- 
stantly. 

The great cathedral of Siena contains 
a wealth of beauty in detail that 1s 
amazing, the crowning glory of which 
is its library decorated with marvelous 
frescoes, but its most unique feature is 
the extraordinary inlaid marble floor 
with its pictures in stone that are scarce- 
ly short of paintings. Unfortunately for 
those who do not visit Siena in August, 
the finest portion of the floor is covered 
with heavy planks eleven months in the 
year, to prevent its entire destruction ; 
a destruction that has already gone too 
far in the centuries that the floor was 
unprotected, as can be seen by the con- 
dition of the coarser inlaid portions that 
are not covered. These rougher por- 
tions are, in themselves, remarkable, and 
their construction covered a period of 
two hundred years. The earliest are the 


most simple and are of black and white 


marble only. These were laid in the 
13th and 14th centuries, while the re- 
maining portions, in which many colored 
marbles are used and an effect attained 
nearly approaching painting, were laid in 
the 15th century. 

My family sometimes hint that I 
spend too much time visiting the shools 
for the deaf, thereby encroaching on my 
time for seeing the wonders of the 
places we pass through, but this time 
my predilection for the schools enabled 
me to get a better idea of the wonders 
of this famous cathedral floor than the 
rest of my party, for on one of the 
walls of the great reception room of 
the school for the deaf there is a large 
and accurate drawing in colors, ten feet 
by five, of the entire floor, including 
those portions that are covered. It 
was made about a century ago by two 
deaf boys who worked at it in the cathe- 
dral for many months. I am surprised 
that some enterprising person has not 
obtained permission to reproduce this 
in colors in form of a postcard. Every 
traveller would certainly purchase one 
or two, and nothing of the kind in col- 
ors is now available. 


~ASSISI 


As we motored south from Perugia 
I visited the school for the deaf in As- 
sisi. It is close to the famous church 
that is associated with St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

The official title is J/stituto Serafico 
per Sordomuti e per Ciechi, that is the 
Institute Serafico for Deafmute and 
Blind Boys. It is the first time I have 
found, in Italy, the blind associated with 
the deaf in the same school. So far 
as | know, there is only one other school 
in Italy where this combination exists. 

The school is for the poor deaf and 
blind boys of Umbria and the Marches. 
A leaflet issued in 1921 says, “In fifty 
years of life the institution has restored 
to society a hundred boys in a state less 
unhappy. and in a position to honorably 
support themselves by their own labor.” 














SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Ten years ago there were but 26 pu- 
pils with one teacher for the deaf and 
one for the blind. At the time of my 
visit there were sixty deaf and thirty 
blind boys, with three teachers for the 
deaf, including the Director, and two for 
the blind. 

The conduct of the school is in the 
hands of a male religious order that has 
branches in New York and in Newark, 
New Jersey. The Director, Father Gio- 
vanni Principe, received me with the 
greatest cordiality, and in spite of the 
fact that he speaks only Italian and I 
had no interpreter, | found that from 
what | know of French and Spanish | 
was able to understand most of what he 
said, and he could make out what | 
wanted to know. 

Probably the lot of the unfortunate 
boys I saw was better than it would 
have been without such shelter and at- 
tention as the institution gave them, but, 
in the cold, bare rooms, in the meagerly 
equipped class rooms, the even more 
poorly fitted cobbling and clothing re- 
pair shops, the place came the nearest 
to what might be called “cold storage” 
of any school I have seen in Europe. 
Istituto Serafico would appear a mis- 
nomer or a ghastly joke. Had the 
place been even clean, I could have over- 
looked its bareness, and if I had seen 
evidence of any adequate educational 
results, I could have overlooked even 
the dirt. 

I understand that the school receives 
little or no state aid, and is almost 
wholly dependent upon charity. I 
scarcely know whether to admire the 
devotion of men who are willing to ac- 
cept such conditions of existence and 
care for these unfortunates, or to con- 
demn the state of social organization 
that permits these conditions to exist. 


RoME 


The Regio Istituto pei Sordomuti e 
Sordomute, Royal Institute for Deaf- 
mute Boys and Deafmute Girls, in 
Rome, is the oldest school for the deaf 
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in Italy. It was established in 1784 by 
Father Tomasso Silvertri, who went to 
Paris for the purpose of learning the 
art of educating the deaf from the Abbe 
de Il’ Epee. 

The school is housed in a great struc- 
ture built expressly for its use and di- 
vided into two distinct schools by a 
wall through the center. The kitchen 
is common to the two sections with the 
usual revolving drum by means of 
which food is transferred to the two 
dining rooms. 

The department for boys is conducted 
by civil servants of the state, not by 
any religious order, but the department 
for girls is in charge of the Sisters of 
Calvary. 

There were sixty boys and fifty girls. 
In the boys’ school there was a Director 
and six teachers, in the girls’ school a 
Directress and five teachers. 

Jn both sides of the wall pupils are 
admitted only between eight and twelve 
and may remain for eight years. 

As is so common in these European 
schools, the entrance and the reception 
rooms give an impression of magnifi- 
cence that is sadly lacking in the really 
essential parts, such as school rooms, 
dormitories, dining rooms and shops. 

Although the two buildings are pre- 
cisely alike, in every respect, so far as 
structure is concerned, the arrangement 
on the boys’ side is far more “institu- 
tional” than on that of the girls. The 
nuns have managed to inject something 
of the family atmosphere, and to soften 
the austerities and crudities so painfully 
emphasized on the boys’ side. There 
was no evidence that the cost, per cap- 
ita, of maintenance, was any greater, if 
it was as great, on the girls’ side as on 
that for the boys, but the girls were 
better housed, better cared for and bet- 
ter taught. There was more natural 
speech, more normal lip-reading, more 
spontaneity, less repression, less dirt, 
less of the depressing atmosphere of a 
penal institution on the girls’ side of the 
wall than on that of the boys. 
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There was also more command of the 
elementary processes of arithmetic. On 
the boys’ side, in the most advanced 
class, there was but one boy who could 
multiply four figures by two figures, and 
the teacher was surprised to find him 
able to do it, as he had acquired the 
ability outside the class room and un- 
known to the head teacher. There was 
a little more knowledge of geography 
on the part of the girls, and, so far as 
I could judge, they wrote Italian more 
fluently and correctly than the boys. 


The besetting sin of all schools for 
the deaf in the world, of making the 
pupils abnormal by speaking to them 
abnormally, treating them abnormally, 
and considering them abnormal, was 
painfully apparent on both sides of the 
wall, though less on the part of the 
teachers of the girls, for which reason 
the girls appeared more normal than 
the boys. 

I took with me as an interpreter, a 
man who had never before seen a school 
for the deaf, and to him all seemed mi- 
raculous which to me seemed painfully 
deficient. It must be this attitude of the 
public, which is, in a measure, shared 
by the teachers because of their too 
low standards, that permits such condi- 
tions to exist decade after decade. 


They need there, just what we need 
in the United States, some broad, sym- 
pathetic man of wide acquaintance with 
the work for the deaf throughout the en- 
tire world, of high standards and for- 
ward vision, who can instill into the 
authorities a higher ideal, awaken in the 
teaching force a greater ambition and 
more painstaking and persistent endeav- 
or, and, by his personal magnetism and 
enthusiasm and practical advice and in- 
struction, gradually raise the level of at- 
tainment, and increase the degree of nor- 
mality in the treatment of the children, 
and in the attitude of the teachers and 
attendants toward them. 

The only printed matter concerning 
the Royal Institute that was available 


was a prospectus dated 1858, an _ his- 
torical sketch dated 1898 and a program 
of studies dated 1911. 

The first two of the eight school years 
are devoted, as elsewhere, almost en- 
tirely to articulation as divorced from 
the expression of ideas. Language teach- 
ing begins with the third year. 

The program speaks of auricular 
training, but I was not able to find 
any evidence of it in my round of the 
classes. 

The /stituto Gualandi per Sordomuti 
e Sordomute in Rome is conducted by 
the same order of priests and nuns that 
conduct the schools of the same name in 
Florence, in Bologna and in Giulianova, 
the order of Piccola Missions pei Sordo- 
mutt e Sordomute, established by the 
brothers Gualandi for the sole purpose 
of educating the deaf. 


The school in Rome is located on the 
side of the Janiculo Hill and has a 
fine situation. The Director told me 
that their building was the first struc- 
ture erected in that part of. the city. 
That was ten years ago, and now all 
about it are many nice villas and the sec- 
tion is being rapidly built up. Of course 
the value of the property has greatly 
increased, 

There is a fine vegetable garden that 
looked as if it would supply all the 
vegetables used by the school. The 
building is double, one-half for girls 
and the other for boys, with a common 
kitchen and the familiar revolving drum. 

There were fifty boys and forty girls, 
with three teachers, including the Di- 
rector, for the boys, and three for the 
girls. The teacher of the smallest boys 
is a nun. 

In one of the school rooms I was 
surprised to find nine hearing boys, yang- 
ing in age from nine to eighteen. In 
reply to my questions I was told that 
they are poor boys who are being edu- 
cated and cared for by the school, with- 
out pay, in the hope that they will, in 
time, become members of the order and 
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teachers of the deaf. In the dining 
room of the teachers there is a separate 
table for these boys, and I noticed a 
small reading desk where some one 
reads aloud during meals. It reminded 
me of the stay I once made in a Trap- 
pist monastery when a brother read to 
us from a religious book while we si- 
lently ate our bread and milk. 

Like many other European schools, 
the institution is gradually recovering 
from the almost complete cessation dur- 
ing the war, and only a-few of the 
older pupils were in attendance. These 
were able to read quite well the lips 
of the gentleman who accompanied me, 
though he had never had occasion to 
speak to a deaf boy or girl until the 
day before, when he went with me to 
the Royal Institution. He understood 
them readily when they replied to his 
question. 

As I have observed many times be- 


fore, it seemed to me the sisters lived 
up more strictly to the principles of the 
oral method than the men, and natur- 
ally obtained better results. 


The girls are taught the usual forms 


-of needle work and the boys shoe re- 


pairing, tailoring and carpentry. It was 
evident that this school had no such 
patron as the Princess Strozzi in Flor- 
ence, but it seems to have enlisted the 
interest of people in Rome, for it has 
secured an excellent location and good 
equipment with little or no help from 
the government. 

The spirit of the place was very good 
and kindly, and they provide for their 
pupils a home and advantages they 
could not receive in any other way. 


Christmas was only three days off 
and there were busy preparations for 
its celebration. A new stage was being 
constructed in the little theater and a 
moving picture aparatus being installed. 

















A little play was under fehearsal in 


which the boys and girls were vastly in- + 


terested. 
It is always a wonderful thing to see 
a group of men and women living in 
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the simplest environment of hard, and 
largely thankless, labor, with no mate- 
rial. reward other than the satisfaction 
of doing something for the good of 
others. 





FEDERATION COMMITTEES AND THEIR 
ALLOTTED WORK 


A News RELEASE BY THE PuBLIcITy COMMITTEE 


R. GORDON BERRY, who was 
elected president of the American 
Federation of Organizations for 

the Hard of Hearing at its Washington 
Conference last June, has begun his 
work of administration by organizing 
eight standing committees, following the 
purpose indicated in the Constitution. 
These committees were formally ap- 
pointed by the Board of Managers at 
their autumn meeting on October 24, 
1924. Dr. Berry’s plan as presented to 
the Board was received with enthusiasm, 
for it augurs a distinct advance in the 
work of the Federation. 

Getting a national organization into 
a state of working efficiency is a big 
undertaking. Thanks to the devotion of 
the founder, Dr. Phillips, who arranged 
the programs for the first two Con- 
ferences with the aid of the locai bodies 
involved, to his efforts and those of 
Dr. Hays in securing the co-operation 
of otologists; thanks also to much hard 
work by a small group of the Managers, 
the Federation has achieved gratifying 
success in the six years of its existence. 
But we cannot content ourselves with 
the conduet*6f a successful annual con- 
ference. Granted that these conferences 
have been so far remarkable, that the 
support of local organizations has been 
notable, that the papers presented are 
building up a literature of acquired 
deafness: the true work of a national 
organization lies in between its annual 
meetings. To be sure, we are building 
up at our Washington office a work of 





service to our constituent organizations 
and to individuals. But in a federation, 
composed as ours is, of local organiza- 
tions, it is not expedient or customary 
that the burden of its work be borne 
entirely by the Field Secretary. Work- 
ing committees must do their share, as 
provided by the Constitution, and this 
arrangement has the advantage of bring- 
ing forward local leaders from all parts 
of the country and offering them an 
opportunity for wider service. A list of 
the working committees and their per- 
sonnel follows, with Dr. Berry’s hotes, 
in several instances, as to their respec- 
tive functions. 


Executive Committee. To carry on 
between Board meetings the active busi- 
ness of the Federation as the Constitu- 
tion provides. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Chairman. 

Miss J. B. Timberlake 

Miss Annetta W. Peck 

Mr. Walter O. Smith 


Standing Committees 


1. Committee on Research. To think 
towards the research work of the future, 
when we dream of prizes offered, founda- 
tions established,. and able investigators 
studying deafened problems, and to serve 
as an advisory board to all other com- 


mittees. Two sections: a. Medical, b. 
Scientific. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, New York, 
Chairman. 

Dr. Robert L. Loughran, New York, 
Secretary. 
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A. Medical 


Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Chairman, * 


Chicago. 

Dr. George M. 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Harold Rypins, Albany. 

Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dr. Robert Levy, Denver. 

Dr. Isaac Jones, Los Angeles 

Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith, Toronto. 

Dr. Harold Hays, New York. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock, Rochester 

Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Chicago. 

Dr. Harrington P. Graham, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Coates, Secretary, 


B. Scientific 


Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Chairman, New 
York. 
Prof. V. O. Knudsen, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Douglas MacFarlan, Philadelphia. 
Dr. D. Harold Walker, Boston. 
Dr. ‘Thomas Hubbard, Toledo. 
Prof. F. C. Dellenbaugh, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis: 
Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, New York. 
Earl C. Hanson, Reading, Mass. 


2. Publication Committee. To pre- 
pare literature for ‘distribution; to: offer 
suggestions when requested concerning 
local bulletins; to co-operate with the 
finance and the publicity committees and 
with the VoLtta Review when desired, 
etc. 

Miss Betty C. Wright, Chairman. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy. 


3. Education Committee. Miss Flor- 
ence Spofford, Chairman, Washington. 


Sub-Committee A—Survey of Hard 
of Hearing Children. 

“Mrs. James F. Norris, Chairman, 
Washington and Boston. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock, Rochester. 

Miss Ann Lehman, New York. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis. 

Miss Elizabeth Brand, Toledo. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Holt, Houston. 

Miss Marion S. Clark, Cambridge. 


Dr. J. J. Theobald, Chicago. 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis. 

Dr. Arthur Palmer, New York. 

Miss Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati. 

Miss Blanche VanDeveer, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Prof. Jacob Reighard, Ann Arbor. 

Dr. Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 


Associate Members Representing Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. 


(a) 

Boston, Mrs. Annie R. Knowlton. 

Buffalo, Mrs. R. W. Hunt. 

Chicago, Mrs. A. L. Drum. 

Cincinnati, Mrs. John M. Pattison. 

Cleveland, Dr. E. A. Peterson. 

Columbus, Miss Mary V. Davis. 

Dayton, Miss Mabel Lindner. 

Detroit, Miss Gertrude Van Adestine. 

Denver, Mr. Louis Levinstein. 

Los Angeles, Miss Daisy M. Way. 

Minneapolis, Mrs. Charles Netherland. 

Newark, Mrs. Arthur Taylor. 

New York, Miss Marie A. Pless. 

Philadelphia, Miss Anna Mackey. 

Pittsburgh, Miss Cora Crawford. 

Rochester, Miss Alice Howe. 

San Francisco, Mrs. ‘Nancy: L. Wilson. 

St. Louis, Miss Marion Scudder. 

Toledo, Miss Elizabeth Brand. 

Washington, Miss Florence P. Spof- 
ford. 


(b) 
Baltimore, Miss Avondale Gordon. 
Des Moines, Miss Elizabeth Rankin. 
Houston, Mrs. W. J. Holt. 

“Jersey City, Miss Genevieve Foley. 
Kansas City, Mrs. Verna O. Randal. 
San Francisco, Mrs. T. Pajndexter. 
Providence, Mrs. William Peabody. 
Syracuse, Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany. 
Bloomfield, Mrs. S. H. Doe. 

Grand Rapids, Mr. Paul Behnke. 
Portland, Me., Miss Almena Gilliatt. 

Erie, Pa., Miss Ruth Hilton. 

Flint, Mich., Miss Pauline Smith. 
Toronto, Can., Miss Imogen Palen. 
Windsor, Can., Miss Florence Strick- 

land. 
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Sub-Committee B—Training of Teach- 
ers for Hard of Hearing Children. 

Miss Louise Wimsatt, Chairman, 
Washington. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 

Miss Enfield Joiner, Morganton, N. C. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Boston. 

Miss Clara M. Ziegler, Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Kinzie, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, New York. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, New York. 

Miss Marion Durfee, Providence. 

Miss Alice Howe, Rochester. 

Miss Caroline Kimball, Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Ena Macnutt, Chelsea, Mass. 

Miss Olive Whildin, Baltimore. 

Miss Louise Howell, Cleveland. 

Miss Agnes Stowell, New York and 
California. 

Miss Lula Bruce, St. Louis. 


Sub-Committee C— Standardization of 
the Teaching of Lip-Reading to the 
Adult Deafened. 

Professor Jacob Reighard, Chairman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Coralie Kenfield, San Francisco. 

Miss Bessie L. Whitaker, Denver. 

Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Philadelphia. 

Miss Anna L. Staples, Boston. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Kinzie, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, New York. 

Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Cleveland. 

Miss Mary Dugane, New York. 

Miss Jane B. Walker, New York. 


4. Committee on and 
V ocations. 


Walter O. Smith, Chairman: 


Employment 


Sub-Committee A—Employment. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, Chairman, 
New York. 

Miss Caroline Olin, Boston. 

Miss E. B. Kessler, Omaha. 

Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Toledo. 

Dr. Harold Hays, New York. 

Mrs. S. H. Pickett, Denver. ’ 


Sub-Committee B—Vocations (Indus- 
trial Research for the Vocational Educa- 
tion of the Deafened). 

Miss Valeria McDermott, Chairman, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. J. R. Garfield, Cleveland. 

Miss J. B. Timberlake, Washington. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chicago. 

Miss B. C. Wright, Washington. 


5. Committee on Arrangements for 
Annual Meeting. 


Miss Betty C. Wright, Chairman. 
(A) Program. 
Miss Persis Vose, Chairman, Port- 
land, Me. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, New York. 

Miss B. L. Whitaker, Denver. 

Mrs. R. E. Mileham, New Jersey 

Miss Juliet D. Clark, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Edith Flory, Chicago. 

Dr. Karl A. Menninger, Topeka. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis. 


Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 


(B) Conference. 
President of Minneapolis League, and 
his appointees. 


6. Nomsnating Committee. 

W..A.. McKean, Chairman, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. R. S. Mileham, New Jersey. 
Miss J. B. Timberlake, Washington. 
Walter O. Smith, Flint, Mich. 

Miss Lucy E. Case, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. A. L. Drum, Chicago. 


vy 


v7. Finance Committee. To place:the 
Federation on a strong financial basis 
and develop methods of obtaining annual 
support. 
Walter O. 
Mich. 
S. W. Childs, New York. 
Dr. Harold Hays, New York. 
W. A. McKean, Pittsburghy 


Smith, Chairman, Flint, 


Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Wash- 
ington. 
Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Chicago. 


To handle 
Federation ; 


8. Publicity Committee. 
general publicity for the 
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Conference publicity ; to arrange exhibits, 
and to get up scientific and commercial 
exhibitions for the 1925 Conference. 


Miss Annetta W. Peck, Chairman, 
New York. 

Miss Ruth Robinson, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, Cincinnati. 
Miss Ann Lehman, New York. 
Prof. Jacob Reighard, Ann 
Mich. 
Victor Skyberg, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Enfield Joiner, Morganton, N. C, 
Mrs. Harold Rypins, Albany, N. Y. 
John A. Ferrall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, Minneapolis. 


Arbor, 
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9. Membership Committee. 

Miss Mildred Kennedy, Chairman. 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, Los Angeles. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chicago. 
Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Cleveland. 
Mrs. S. H. Pickett, Denver. 

Miss Virginia Sinclair, Springfield, III. 
Miss Persis Vose, Portland, Me. 
Miss Pauline Ralli, New York. 
Miss B. C. Wright, Washington. 
Others to be appointed. 


Members of the Federation, either 
constituent or individual, may bear their 
part in the work of the various commit- 
tees by sending in any suggestions of 
interest to the several chairmen. 





ALWAYS IN THE WOODS 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


CO/NOUNTLESS thousands might 
think,” writes Mr. David Fair- 
child in The Harvard Gradu- 

ates’ Magazine for June, 1924, “were 
they ever left alone, and, by thinking, 
might grow into more _ reasonable 
beings. Thousands who have new 
ideas and are capable of rigorous think- 
ing are never in their waking hours out 
of reach of some human voice which is 
telling them of some trivial human oc- 
currence.” 

Mr. Fairchild is speaking of the de- 
sirability of creating at Harvard Uni- 
versity facilities for the use of special 
investigators, affording them freedom 
from obvious and trivial things, shutting 
them off from interruptions, and giving 
them the absolute quiet necessary for 
their best work. His paper is entitled, 
aptly, “Free from Interruptions !” 

It has*impressed me especially because 
his summafy of the conditions desirable, 
if not actually necessary, for effective 
thinking, is a very good description of 
the “facilities” afforded by deafness. 
Most of us are, at any rate, pretty well 
out of the reach of human voices. 


Mr. Fairchild contrasts the conditions 
of today with those during the early 
ages of the race. Then there was a 
continual struggle to bring human beings 
together so that they might talk with 
one another ; now it begins to appear that 
the ultimate problem will be to get them 
away from one another! 

“There are so many obvious things 
to be done that the much more important 
things of life often go by the board,” he 
declares. “I think that we have just 
begun to understand how tremendously 
these obvious demands upon us have in- 
creased with the miraculous and instan- 
taneous development of the means 
through which one mind can communi- 
cate with another.” 

“Have we not let the obvious things 
in on our souls, bared our emotional 
lives to the hammerings of all sorts and 
conditions of men, so that, before our 
lives are half spent, we have lost the 
capacity to dream? And has not this 


shut us out more or less completely from 
two associations which are of vastly 
more importance in our lives—the society 
of the greatest minds of the past, which 
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live in books, and the silent but none the 
less intriguing society of the cosmos 
around us, composed of the vast phe- 
nomena of the heavens, the myriads of 
superbly beautiful living forms of the 
sea, the ever-changing cycles of the 
seasons upon the land ?” 

He speaks of his long association with 
Dr. Bell, and mentions that the latter 
did his most intensive work between ten 
at night and five in the morning. He 
selected those hours as most nearly free 
from noise and interruptions; choosing 
deliberately, you will observe, conditions 
almost identical with those which our 
deafness forces upon us continuously. 
Dr. Bell felt that his mind could not 
do as rigorous thinking when noise broke 
in upon it. He could, of course, force 
his mind to work under conditions that 


were not favorable, but the energy 
necessary for that forcing was just so 
much taken from the store of energy 


necessary for concentration on the task 
he had in hand. 

“It has never been my privilege to 
watch, as intimately as I did his,” con- 
tinues Mr. Fairchild, speaking of Dr. 
Bell, “the workings of any other truly 
great intellect, but as I look back to 
certain brilliant conversations with him 
which were cut short by absolutely triv- 
ial occurrences, | am impressed anew 
by the fact that one of the colossal 
wastes of the world today is through 
the constant and unnecessary interrup- 
tions of thought.” 

As we go along, the point I want to 
emphasize is that all, or practically all 
of the interruptions Mr. Fairchild has in 
mind, are those which come through the 
sense of hearing! 

Apropos of interrupted conversations, 
there is a dialogue in The Forum for 
October, 1924, between George Bernard 
Shaw and Archibald Henderson (Mr. 
Henderson interviewing Mr. Shaw), in 
which this parenthetical note occurs: 
“. . . (Just then Mr. Shaw was 
called to the telephone and the fruit of 
his discourse is forever lost) = 
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“It is not so easy as one would think 
to be absolutely alone and quiet,” asserts 
Mr. Fairchild, still speaking of this 
condition as one very much to be desired. 
The deafened, of course, have another 
opinion. Most of them appear to find 
it entirely too easy to be absolutely alone 
and quiet ; and they do not like it one bit, 
and have no hesitation in saying so! 

But—and here is where | propose to 
show that this little fable in the form of 
a “book review” has a moral of its own 
while Mr. Fairchild’s paper is not a 
discussion of deafness, it may not be 
out of place to suggest that the argu- 
ments he brings to bear in outlining his 
ideal conditions for effective thinking 
should at least make us pause and. con- 
sider whether this broken sword of deaf- 
ness is not a very effective weapon 
after all. 

Conceivably, and this has the backing 
of the poets, a sword with a broken 
blade may prove a very effective weapon 
if properly utilized; in some ways, per- 
haps, it is more effective than a perfect 
sword. Considerable damage may even 
be wrought with the handle alone! All 
this, of course, is to start you thinking. 
It is quite possible that the deafened 
people who happen to stand at the very 
head of their professions or lines of en- 
deavor are there because, knowingly or 
otherwise, they have capitalized their 
deafness and the conditions which ac- 
company it. The rest of us have stood 
looking down hopelessly, or unseeingly, 
at our broken swords. 





“Not what we have, but what we use, 
Not what we see, but what we choose; 
These are the things that mar or bless, 
The sum of human happiness.” 


It must be borne in mind that while 
deafness tends to produce a_ condition 
ideal for constructive thinking, it does 
not, or, rather, should not bring about 
the solitude that is harmful. Deafness 
need not cut us off from communication 
with our fellows. From the lamenta- 
tions we now and then hear (or utter!) 
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it would appear that even partial deaf- 
ness makes absolute seclusion necessary. 
But, as a matter of fact, even those who 
are totally deaf, and I know this from 
experience, have in lip-reading, pen-and- 
pencil and in signs, methods that are 
rather effective in communicating with 
others; at least, I have never had any 
unsurmountable difficulties in getting any 
special information I wish. It is true 
that my friends have trouble in plenty 
in imparting information to me; but that 
is their problem, not mine. If I am 
going out of my way to worry over the 
other fellow’s troubles, | shall soon have 
my hands full. 

Probably most of us who have had 
approximately normal hearing at one 
time in our lives can look back to the 
days when we considered it something 
of a treat to get away from the noisy 
city and out in the quiet and peaceful 
woods. How peaceful, how quiet, how 
beautiful it was! Now that we are al- 
ways in the woods, so to speak, we do 
not like it at all, and we forget that we 
ever thought of such a condition as 
something to be desired. 


But when we find so many people 
(who are not deaf!) citing conditions 
similar to. those accompanying deafness 
as ideal for the highest type of construc- 
tive thinking and mental efficiency, it 
does seem that we may be overlooking 
something to our advantage if we are not 
trying to the utmost of our ability to 
determine the possibilities of our broken 
sword. 

Perhaps you remember Dr. Russell 
Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” and his story of poor Al 
Hafed who sold his farm and wandered 
over the world in search of diamond 
mines ? 

Al Hafed had been told by an. old 
Buddhist priest of the great value of 
diamonds, and he determined to sell his 
farm and go in search of them, thinking 
of all the wonderful things he might ac- 
complish with the immense wealth a 
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diamond mine would bring. To the 
Mountains of the Moon he went, and 
into Palestine. Then he wandered on 
into Europe. At last, his money ex- 
hausted and his clothing in rags, he 
stood on the shore of that bay in Barce- 
lona where tidal waves come rolling 
through the Pillars of Hercules. Broken 
by discouragement, bitter with disap- 
pointment, Al Hafed threw himself into 
the waters and sank beneath them, never 
to rise in this life again. 


While Al Hafed wandered on to his 
death in vain search of the diamond 
mines he had set his heart upon, the 
man to whom he had sold his farm hap- 
pened one day to dig into the white 
sands of the garden and found literally 
acres of diamonds, for this garden be- 
came the center of the famous diamond 
mines of Golconda, from which the great 
Kohinoor came. 


If only poor Al Hafed had remained © 
at home and dug in his own garden, 
even with a broken sword! 

After all, hearing is merely one of the 
senses ; a very small part of life. It is 
the brain that counts and as long as that 
is not impaired we have the most effect- 
ive tool of all, if only we learn to use it 
—and—use it. Medical men estimate 
the value of the body, outside the brain 
and its possibilities, at about 84 cents. 
As Dr. Charles Mayo puts it: “. . . . 
the ingredients of the human body might 
be commercially figured as follows: he 
has enough potassium for one shot of a 
toy pistol; a product value of seven bars 
of soap; enough iron for an eight-penny 
nail ; enough lime to whitewash a chicken 
coop; enough magnesia to make a single 
dose for a person with sour stomach, 
and enough phosphorus to cover 2200 
matches.” 

He estimated this material at 98 
cents; but that was a war-time estimate 
and prices are now a trifle lower! 

In our hopelessness over our impaired 
hearing, it is probable that we are mak- 
ing an error similar to that of a certain 
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Scottish Laird, of whom The London 
Telegraph tells. The Laird had ac- 
quired the somewhat reprehensible habit 
of indulging too freely in alcoholic stim- 
ulants at the inn every Saturday night. 
Very much the worse for his indulgence, 
and with his servant, Saunders, in the 
same condition, he would mount his 
horse and set off for the castle in the 
small hours of the night. 

One night while fording the stream on 
his way to the castle the Laird fell into 
the water. He got to his feet and sput- 
tered : 

“Saunders, mon, something fell off. 
Did you no hear the splash?” 

“Thot I did,” admitted Saunders, and 
he climbed into the water up to his 
waist. Of course he soon found his 
master. “Why, Laird, it’s yourself,” 
he said. 

“No, no, Saunders,” insisted the Laird 
stoutly. “It can’t be, for here I am.” 


, 


Saunders helped the Laird to mount 
again, but in the darkness faced him 
the wrong way round. 

“Thank ye, mon; now give me the 
reins.” 

Saunders fumbled around the horse, 
finally got hold of its tail, and cried out 
in a shocked voice: 

“Laird! Laird! It was the nag’s head 
that fell off! There’s nothing left but 
the mane!” 

No, the head, and its contents, is still 
there and ready for use; it is our hear- 
ing alone that has tumbled partly or 
wholly into the water. And if we make 
up our minds to put that head and its 
contents to work— 


Unfortunately, however, as Shakespeare 
has said, “I can -easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done, than be one 
of the twenty to follow my own teach- 
ing.” 


A LIP-READING FOOTBALL STAR 


HE North American Newspaper 

Alliance has recently published a 

series of stories called “Supreme 
Strategies in Foot Ball,’ written by 
prominent coaches in different parts of 
the country. One of great interest is 
that by J. W. Heisman, head coach at 
Rice Institute, former coach of Georgia 
Tech and University of Pennsylvania. 
In the Washington Star Heisman says 
in part: 


In the first place this Everett Strupper 
was a small package of condensed lightning 
when you turned him loose in an open field 
with a ball you wanted delivered somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the enemy’s goal line. 
He was small, but he was put together like 
a high-powered motor. 


His arms and legs did just what his mind 
told them to do and, believe me, his mind 
worked faster than Ty Cobb’s when he’s run- 
ning the bases. Dodging and twisting, stiff- 
arming and hipping, he’d run _ the’ ‘gauntlet 
of men big enough, you’d think, to pick him 
up and spank him, and most of the time, 
too, he’d get away from them, try as hard 
as they would. 


Sounds like one of those fellows Walter 
Camp selects for his All-American, doesn’t 
he? Well, I want to say right now that if 
I had been picking eleven men for an all- 
star all-country team in the year 1915 A. D., 
this Strupper boy certainly would have been 
on it. This despite the fact that he was 
just 17 years old, was but 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, weighed only 149 pounds, stripped, 
and—here’s the biggest stunner of it all— 
deaf ! 

Yes, sir, deaf. He couldn’t hear anything 
but a regular shout. But he could read your 
lips like a flash. No lad that ever stepped on 
a football field had keener eyes than Everett 
had. The enemy found this out the minute 
he began looking for openings through which 
to run the ball. 

But, so far as I know, nobody ever choose 
Everett Strupper for the All-American. The 
answer is easy. All his playing was done 
in the South and none of the big critics in 
the North and East saw him perform. South 
of the Mason and Dixon line it was dif- 
ferent. He had a real reputation down 
there. 

When Everett came up to us from the Riv- 
erside Military Academy at Gainesville, Ga., 
I couldn’t see him on the eleven at all. It 
wasn’t merely the matter of his size; there 
was that deafness of his fo be considered. 
Too light for the line, I didn’t see how he 
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could play in the backfield, because he wouldn't 
be able to get the signals. He could have 
played quarterback fine, but his enunciation 
wasn't clear enough for him to call the plays. 

Before the end of his freshman year, how- 
ever, it became apparent I would have to 
take the boy into consideration. He turned 
out to be one of those rare animals, a real 
all-around athlete. He was a star baseball 
player, a crack at basket ball and the best 
sprint man we had in the school. 

Somehow, I figured, I was going to have 
to use him on the next year’s eleven. Just 
how, I couldn’t figure out. His bad hearing 
always popped up to worry me. 

But in his sophomore year, when he re- 
ported for practice, Everett himself showed 
me the way out. He noticed that the quar- 
terback, in calling signals when he was to 
carry the ball, always put a lot of steam into 
his voice. Everett never overlooked any bets. 
He knew that would be a dead tip-off in a 
game. So when practice was over he came 
to me. 

“Coach,” he said, “those loud signals are 
absolutely unnecessary. You see, when sick- 
ness in my kid days brought on this deafness 
my folks gave me the best instructors obtain- 
able to teach me lip-reading. I know every 
one of our signals by heart and I never fail 
to read them, even when I’m standing on the 
sidelines.” 

Well, this changed things a lot. That night 
I thought things over and finally reached a 
conclusion as to the way in which I could make 
use of Strupper and make use of him right. 

Incidentally I had an inspiration. So that 
Everett could read his lips, we had our quar- 
terback stand with his back to the line on all 
plays. This suggested another innovation. We 
placed quarter to one side of center and had 
the latter snap the ball directly to the backs. 
It got the play into action with much greater 
speed. I’m not sure, but I believe this was the 
start of a practice that is now universal. * * * 

As the season progressed he grew better and 
better. A flash on his feet, he could dodge 
and stiff-arm an opponent with anybody. More- 
over, he had a trick of throwing his hips to 
left or right that spilled many a tackler. He 
was a splendid receiver of forward passes, 
taking the ball over his head without turning 
while running at full speed. He was a sure 
tackler on defense. 

Well, November 25, and the game with 
Auburn finally arrived. The battle was staged 
at Atlanta and a huge crowd was on hand. It 
witnessed a struggle which was almost feature- 
less down to the closing minutes of play. The 
elevens were evenly matched. Play was al- 
most entirely between the 30-yard lines. Sev- 
eral times when a Georgia Tech man seemed 
on his way to a touchdown, big “Babe” Taylor, 
who was worth three ordinary men, would 
smash into the scene and stop him. With only 
a few minutes to go the score stood nothing 
to nothing. * * * 

Quarter Morrison now employed the “spread” 
formation which we had worked out especially 
for Strupper. 
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Without this lad, it is hard to tell what 
might have happened to the “spread.” With 
him—well, in the succeeding moments the 
crowd was treated to an unparalleled exhibition 
of open field running. Bear in mind that the 
end of the battle was less than a minute away. 
Everything depended upon this one play. It 
was a thriller. 

Auburn deployed their linemen to counter 
ours, each standing 5 yards apart. Georgia 
Tech’s center snapped the ball direct to 
Strupper. Everett dashed for the hole be- 
tween center and right guard. There he saw 
that the Auburn left guard, moving over to 
stop him, had gotten inside Tech’s right guard. 
He turned abruptly to his right and then 
wheeled through the hole between our right 
guard and tackle. Straight ahead of him was 
the Auburf left half, but, glancing to his left, 
he saw that our left tackle had hit the Auburn 
right half so hard that he had stretched him 
out flat on his back. 

Without this play we might have failed. 
But Everett, speeding over to the left, actually 
used the prostrate Auburn back as interference 
between himself and the pursuing left half 
until an alert Georgia Tech man took the 
latter out. Wheeling around, he now set sail 
for the goal line. 

Two men remained to be shaken off. One 
was the Auburn quarter, on his left, and the 
famous “Babe” Taylor, on his right. He 
stiff-armed the former as he turned toward the 
goal. A moment later he successfully turned 
the trick on Taylor. 

In doing this, however, it was necessary 
for him to turn his back on the Auburn goal 
line and go back toward the point from which 
he had started his run. The audacity of it 
was numbing. With the huge “Babe” in 
pursuit, he retraced his steps a full 10 yards. 
As “Babe” dived for a tackle, Everett stopped 
dead and threw his left hip full into his face, 
spilling him. Then, eluding another Auburn 
man, he started again toward the goal line. 

Taylor, meantime, had retreated to the line 
and was waiting for him. Everett feinted a 
dodge to the right. “Babe” reached for him, 
but he turned to the left. The Auburn man 
switched, but a fraction of a second too late. 
Strupper dived under his outstretched arms 
and landed on the ground with the ball just 
over the line for a touchdown. 

“Boy,” said the crestfallen Auburn man as 
he looked down at Everett, “you sure can run.” 

Strupper laughed. 

“T just have to run when you're chasing me, 
‘Babe’,” he replied. 

The whistle blew as Spencer kicked goal. 
We were champions by a 7-to-0 score. 





LIP-READING IN HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO 


A school of lip-reading has recently been 
established in Hamilton, Ontario, by Miss 
Mary Alice Peacock, a normal graduate of 
Miss Wadleigh’s school in Toronto. Miss 
Peacock has built up a class which she hopes 
will develop into a club for the hard of hear- 
ing. 
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Conducted by ELizaBetH ALDEN Byrp 


NE of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of this mortal life is the 
great number of ways there are of 
saying things—the same things. There 
is a pleasure in seeing the illumination 
given an old thought by apt illustration 
or new phrasing, which arises, I suppose, 
as much from our instinctive love of 
completeness as from the interest of 
the subject itself. A case in point is the 
following editorial from the Companion 
of November 26: 


The following little letter, which appeared 
in the London Express, was not written by 
a deaf person, although it bears all the ear 
marks of a literary composition by such a 
person. The real writer was a Chinese young 
man in full possession of his five senses: 

“Sir—I am Wang ; I can drive 
a typewriter with good noise and my English 
is great. My last job has left itself 
from me, for the good reason that the large 
man has dead. It was on account of no fault 
of mine. O, honorable sirs, what about it? 
If I can be of big use to you, I will arrive 
on some date that you should» guess.” 

An explanation is in order from those peo- 
ple who maintain that the faulty English of 
the deaf is due to the sign-language. The 
fact is that imperfect English is due to lack 
of familiarity with it, and to nothing else. 
Practice alone can make perfect. The ap- 
prentice in the use of tools makes many mis- 
takes, but constant practice eventually makes 
him a skilled workman. The foreigner and the 
deaf child are in the same boat. The Eng- 
lish language is a complicated tool, and only 
constant study and practice will enable any 
one to use it correctly. 


The fact that “imperfect English is 
due to lack of familiarity with it” is 
precisely the reason for the position of 
those who believe that much of the 
faulty English of the deaf is due to the 
sign language. There are other, con- 
tributing, causes, such as muddled teach- 
ing, as we all know; but the agency 


which to the greatest extent prevents 
the use of English is the one that must 
assume the greatest responsibility. 

The first language in which the young 
Chinaman learned to think was, naturally, 
Chinese; it is still his thought-language. 
In trying to translate his evidently clear 
thought into English he falls into error 
and absurdity, in spite of the fact that 
he constantly hears English spoken. If 
he has enough ability, opportunity and 
persistence he may in time learn to think 
in correct English, whereupon his errors 
will disappear. 

The first language in which a deaf 
American learns to think is either signs 
or English. If it is signs, then, with 
him as with the Chinaman, all English 
becomes translation from a foreign lan- 
guage. The deaf American is at a 
greater disadvantage than the Chinaman, 
however, in that he has little opportunity 
for gaining English by absorption, which 
lessens his chance of making the change 
from a foreign language to English as 
his thought-language. 

In both cases, “only constant study 
and practice” of correct English will en- 
able them to use it correctly. 


I wish to acknowledge the gracious 
response of the California School of 
Lip-Reading to the appeal for informa- 
tion as to post cards, published in our 
December issue. A very delightful col- 
lection of San Francisco views, accom- 
panied with descriptive matter, was sent 
me and promptly forwarded to the 
teacher in need of cards. She will 
doubtless express her thanks, personally, 
but I want to add my own. Mutual 
helpfulness in our profession means 
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much in the way of efficiency to the 
whole body of teachers. 

Can I be of assistance to other teachers 
in this way? The Florida School writes 
that it will take pleasure in exchanging 
cards with any schools desiring general 
Florida views, or those of St. Augustine. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY 
WORK IN OUTLINE FORM 
3y Racwet E. DAwEs 
(Continued from the December issue) 


III. 
GEOGRAPHY TOPICS 


A house—stone, brick, frame, 

The roof—chimney 

The sides 

A porch— 

the front porch 
the back porch 
the side porch 

the steps 

vines 

a hammock 

The side-walk 

The yard—side, back, front 

The grass—to cut, to mow, to rake 

Flower-beds—to plant, to raise 

Bushes 

Trees 

The clothes-line 

The fence 

The hedge 

The kitchen. 

The more common cooking utensils, 
as a teakettle, dishpan, frying pan, 
etc. 

The wash tub, wringer, board, boiler 

The ice-box 

The stove, coal scuttle, to make a fire, 
to turn on and off the gas, etc. 

The water—to turn on and off 

To cook, to make, to fry, to bake 

The pantry—shelves, dishes, platter, 
plate, etc. 

A dish cloth, a tea towel. 

To wash and wipe the dishes 

The dining-room.. 

The table-cloth and napkins 

To set the table 

To clear the table, etc. 





The parlor. 

The piano, to play 

The victrola, to wind, to listen to, the 

records, etc. 

Chairs, rocking, arm, straight 

A couch 

The carpet, rug 

Fireplace 

Curtains 

Shades, to pull up, to pull down 
A bed-room. 

The bureau 

The wash stand 

The wardrobe-closet 

The bed— 

to make 
to change 
sheets 
spread 
pillows 
pillow-cases 
blanket 
quilt 
mattress 
The cellar. 

Coal bin 

Furnace 

Vegetables 

Barrels, etc. 

The attic. 

The bath-room. 
The lavatory. 
A dormitory. 

The Farm—treated as The House. 
Also what the farmer brings to the city 
and what he gets from the city. 

Plants. 

Trees—a few 

ones. 

Bushes 

Vegetables—How they grow 

on a plant 
on a vine 
in the ground 
Fruits 
on a bush 
on a tree 

“lowers 

Wild 
Garden. 
How grow? 


of the more common 


In what season? 
To bloom 
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Animals 
Wild 
Tame 
How they help us— 
kinds of fur 
kinds of leather 
kinds of meat 

In the pupils’ descriptions always in- 
sist on their saying what it is in prepara- 
tion for the later definitions and classi- 
fications in geography work. 

Use stories and incidents to get the 
use of these words in a natural way and 
to teach the names of the actions per- 
formed in the different places as_ well 
as the names of the places. 

A yard and what are in it. 

A garden and what are in it. 

A farm and what are on it. 

The woods and what are in it. 

A street and what are in it. 

A park and what are in it, etc. 

Some of the language work that will 
be needed : 





to use 

is called 

Name 

What persons — ? 

What ———— live on? 

With what ——-—— covered? 
What ———— good for? 
Where ———— come from? etc. 


Classification. A method: 

If class is familiar with the classifying 
noun, animal, start a list, a dog, a cat, 
etc., and let class suggest all they know. 
Then ask what they are. Class will say 
animals. Write that at the top of the 
list or at, the side of a bracket and start 
another familiar one, flowers for example. 
When that list is completed and named, 
start one with which they are not famil- 
iar. A fly, a spider, a grasshopper, etc. 
Reject those offered by class that are 
not insects and when all are named that 
they know, ask what they are. (This 
presupposes a previous articulation les- 
son on the word insect as a syllable 
drill.) Give the word orally and after 
all have said it, let someone write it. 
Use the classifying nouns at every oppor- 








tunity. Too much work’ cannot be done 
on persons, buildings and places to keep 
clear the distinction between baker and 
bakery, etc. 

A plant 

A flower 

A vegetable 

An animal 

An insect 

A person 

A building 

A place 

A room 

A piece of furniture 

A piece of jewelry 


A dish 

A food 

A game 

A toy 

A tool 

A disease 

is something to read 

to look at 
to play with 
to work with 
to eat 
to drink 
to ride in 


to write with 
to carry things in 
to drink out of, etc. 


— 


The following persons, where they 
work, what they do and what they use: 


The superintendent 
The principal 
A teacher 

A matron 

A supervisor 

A chamber maid 
A cook 

A bell girl 

A porter 

A waitress 

A waiter 

A janitor 

A laundress 

A driver 

A gardener 

A farmer 

A chauffeur 

A motorman 
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A conductor 
An engineer 
A fireman 

A policeman 
A_ bootblack 
A newsboy 
A postman 
An iceman 

A barber 

A quarryman 
A miner 

A fisherman 
A lumberman 
An ice dealer 
A coal dealer 
A furniture dealer 
A hardware dealer 
A photographer 
A librarian 

A florist 

A milliner 

A tailor 

A dressmaker 
A tanner 

A shoemaker 
A cobbler 

A shoe dealer 
A blacksmith 
A carpenter 
A soldier 

A sailor 

A printer 

A paper hanger 
A plasterer 

A mason 

A butcher 

A merchant 

A store-keeper 
A clerk 

A baker 

A druggist 

A jeweler 


A drygoods merchant 


A miller 
A manufacturer 
A lawyer 

A minister 

A priest 

A rabbi 

A dentist 

A nurse 

A doctor, etc. 
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The more common kinds of 


Candy—butter-scotch, taffy, ete. 
Of nuts 

Of ice-cream 

Of cakes 

Of frosting 

Of pies 

Of meat, 

Of flowers 

Of dogs 

Of pins—safety, common, etc. 
Of stone 

Of cloth 

Of wood 

Of paper—tissue, etc. 


Topics on the following: 


Streams and bodies of water 
The air 

The wind 

Steam, vapor, rain, snow 
Mountains 

Coal—mining 

Metals 

Stone—quarrying 

Salt 

Oil 

Forests—lumber 

Fur 

Leather 


Factories —to manufacture — made by 


hand 
Paper 


Useful plants 


Trees 

Wheat 

Corn 

Sugar cane 
Cotton 
Rubber trees 
Rice 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa berries 


Useful animals 


Sheep 
Animals from which we get food 
Animals from which we get clothing 


Silk worms 
The bees—honey 
The Indians 
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The Eskimos 
The Japanese 
The Chinese 

The Dutch 


PITHY PARAGRAPHS FROM THE 
LITTLE PAPER FAMiLY 


“The salvation of the deaf is not alone in 
being able to read and write, to read lips or 
talk mechanically, but in possessing a knowl- 
edge of-some handicraft by which he can earn 
his own living. The greatest happiness in all 
the world is in the ability to work, the desire 
to work and the know-how to work. The 
school that does not make sincere effort to 
provide its pupils with the best industrial ed- 
ucation that is within its power is not only 
wasting State money but withholding from 
the pupils the right to that greatest of all 
happiness—the ability and desire to earn one’s 
own living by honest toil.” 

—The Silent Worker, New Jersey. 


TEACH SELF-RELIANCE 
How about the girls? 


These deaf boys that come to our School 
will be thrown upon their own resources 
some day and will have to take care of them- 
selves just as other people do. 

—The Virginia Guide. 


“Before a deaf child comes to school, his 
condition is one of pitiable ignorance. He does 
not know the names of the most common 
objects, or indeed that things have names at 
all. He does not even know that he has a 
name himself, nor does he know the name of 
a single action he performs or sees others 
performing. He can make a few natural 
signs, and in this way makes those who are 
accustomed to him understand what he wants. 
Knowledge of anything outside of what he 
actually sees is a sealed book to him. I should 
like here to point out to you the importance 
of hearing in acquiring an education. Most 
of us are inclined to pity the blind rather than 
the deaf. The blind are so much more help- 
less, and are so unfitted for any kind of 
manual labour, but, so far as acquiring an 
education goes, the blind boy is much better 
off than the deaf boy. He has to learn with 
his fingers instead of with his eyes, but once 
this is done, he has the key to education for 
he understands language. Deafness is a 
much greater mental handicap than blindness, 
because in the deaf the principal avenue of 
acquiring knowledge is closed.” 


—The School News, Halifax, N. S. 


Contagious diseases, principally cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, scarlet fever and diptheria, 
are responsible for about 50 per cent. of 


deafness. Blindness, too, owes many victims . 


to these causes. 
People who think lightly of the so-called 
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“childhood diseases” and rebel against quar- 
antine regulations would receive a change of 
spirit could they spend a little time among 
the deaf children—who, in spite of every care 
and ‘attention, have much to miss, so greatly to 
suffer and must labor deeply to grasp that 
which they can acquire. 
—The Canadian, Belleville, Ont. 


A SYMPTOM OF SUCCESS 


A new teacher came to us and said that 
while she was deeply interested in her school 
and liked it, she felt that about one half of 
the time she was not doing any good. 

Those are the three qualities which lead 
to success. Interest, a liking for the work 
and a doubt as to whether or not it is being 
done well enough. 

A new teacher who feels that she knows it 
all, “Is getting along just fine’ and shows 
many signs of not caring a rap about her 
school, is doomed to failure. } 


—The Silent Hoosier. 


A band composed of totally deaf persons 
is unthinkable. Unquestionably it would re- 
quire a whole lot of grinning and bearing + 
listen to them. If they could shut themselves 
up in a cave where mortal ear could not hear 
them while “playing,” it would not be so 
bad, and the time practically wasted would 
affect only themselves. The harm done by 
these bands of supposedly deaf people is the 
misleading effect upon the public. People are 
too prone to believe impossible things about 
the deaf, and when they find out that they 
have been misled they are inclined to go to 
the other extreme and not give the deaf credit 
for what they really can do. 


—The Deaf Oklahoman. 


“Hospitals, pensions, orphanages, deaf, 
dumb and blind asylums and almshouses are 
ready for the actually helpless and hopeless.” 

So writes Herbert Kaufman in the course 
of a recent article in a newspaper. We take 
exception to the implication that the deaf are 
helpless and hopeless. A fairly extensive ac- 
quaintance with them warrants us in making 
the. affirmation that they, as a class, are more 
nearly self-supporting than the average run 
of humanity. In other words, if it were pos- 
sible to take a census of the dependents of 
any section of the country, it would be found 
that the percentage of the deaf dependents is 
lower than that of the people as a whole. 
Such a census should not, of course, group the 
pupils in school as dependents, no matter 
whether deaf or hearing. We refer to the 
adult population. As we have had occasion 
to remark before, it is a very rare thing to 
find a deaf mendicant. It is not at all an 
uncommon thing to hear men pretending to be 
deaf and trading on their assumed affiction. 

—California News. 


“The tale-bearer is like a cancer in the 
community.” And, like the real cancer, it is 
very prevalent, very malignant, and in most 
cases incurable.—The Canadian. 
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Y DEAR FRIENDS: 
Two whole months since we 
have gathered together in our Club 
room, the Friendly Corner, to exchange 
greetings and talk over some of the 
things in which we are interested! We 
were only too glad to let our active 
fellow-workers have the floor last month, 
and we take this opportunity to thank 
them for a most enjoyable, instructive 
number of the Vo.tta Review, but it is 
with added zest that we now greet each 
other in this second month of the New 
Year. May it be a busy, happy year 
for each of you! 

We shall first call on our two prize 
winners to tell us what “The Correspon- 
dence Club Has Meant to Me.” The 
letters were equally good and being re- 
ceived about the time when the Christ- 
mas spirit influenced all our actions, we 
decided to give two prizes instead of one. 
Miss Ruth Robinson, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, who needs no introduction, will 
talk to you first. 


After my hearing had been defective for 
about five years, during which time my deaf- 
ness had been progressive, my parents pulled 
up stakes and moved to a town in Ohio which 
I had never seen (in fact, had never heard 


of until we decided to move there) and where 
Life 


I did not know a single person. in a 


In the hour of distress and misery, the eyes of every mortal turn to friendship; in the 
hour of gladness and conviviality, what is our want? 








It is friendship. 
—WaLTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


new town among strangers was somewhat 
complicated to me, as there was employment 
to find and new friends to make with the 
handicap of increasing deafness to surmount. 
A “job” was given to me before very long 
and my working hours passed quickly and 
pleasantly enough. I still had my reading as 
a source of entertainment with the added 
attraction of picture shows and the theatre, 
but I was too much alone and was often 
“fed up” on my own “sassiety.” I needed the 
wholesome companionship of fun-loving peo- 
ple. At that time, I had not studied lip- 
reading and did not care whether people 
talked to me or not, but I did feel the need 
of the companionable friendship with people 
who enjoyed the same things that I enjoyed. 

I had been deaf almost ten years before I 
ever saw a copy of Vortta Review or knew 
that there was a school of lip-reading. Then 
dawned the year of 1920 and, for me, a new 
world was opened. Early in that year, I took 
the six weeks’ course in lip-reading at the 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading, where the 
association with other pupils in that School 
did me quite as much good as the instruction 
in the art of lip-reading. The Saturday ‘after- 
noon classes were an inspiration to me, at- 
tended as they were by cheerful, deafened peo- 
ple who had overcome their handicap. 

My “job” had been held for me in Youngs- 
town and the people with whom I worked 
were as kind and considerate as they always 
had been, but they had their own friends, so 
when I returned to Youngstown there was still 
that lack of companionship. I did not want 
sympathy of the maudlin variety and did not 
want to be pitied because of my deafness. All 
I wanted was chumminess—people to laugh 
or cry with me, to take long tramps in the 
woods, or to go to picnics, or out to lunch 
and to the picture show afterwards. 
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In the fall of that same year (1920), the 
Friendly Lady’s Correspondence Club was or- 
ganized and I became a member. Like Vota 
Review and my lip-reading lessons, I snatched 
at the Correspondence Club like a drowning 
man at a straw for, by that time, I was sim- 
ply starving for the every-day friendliness of 
people. The first Correspondence Club was 
not divided into groups as it is now—we all 
belonged to one big club—but the idea of it 
was the same as it is now since it is divided 
into groups. There was a great deal of fun 
and nonsense in those first letters, as well as 
serious discussions about our common prob- 
lems. From the first, we argued and wrangled 
and laughed together over every subject under 
the sun, and soon we felt like one big family. 

Then came the Federation convention at 
Boston in 1921, which I attended, when I had 
the privilege of meeting our Original Friendly 
Lady and two members of that first Corres- 
pondence Club. At that time, I did not meet 
strangers easily and the Boston convention 
would probably have been a flat failure for 
me without my good friends of the Corres- 
pondence Club Family and the Friendly Lady 
with whom I had corresponded for several 
months. Since then I have attended all of 
the Federation conventions and have met six 
of my Correspondence Club friends. It is 
great fun to meet these members at the Fed- 
eration conventions. When I look into their 
kind and happy faces and talk with them, I 
lose all sense of rebellion at being hard of 
hearing because I know I don’t have to be 
deaf alone when there are so many courage- 
ous people “in the same boat.” 

To me, our Correspondence Club and 
Companionship are synonomous terms, and I 
have continued as a member to try to bring 
to others the comradeship that I have en- 
joyed. Through the influence of my Club 
friends, I have a cheerful outlook on life, 
surrounded as it is by a great silence, and 
now I find that I can mingle, cheerfully and 
joyously, with hearing people and enjoy the 
same companionship with them that I did 
before my hearing became defective. 

More power to the Friendly Lady and to 
the Correspondence Club!!! 


I am glad that Miss Robinson men- 
tioned being deaf ten years before she 
heard of the Vo_ta Review; not glad of 
the fact, you understand, but glad that she 
brought up the point. In my own case 
I had been supporting the medical, as 
well as osteopathic, profession for twelve 
years before I stumbled on the only mag- 
zine in the country which offers the 
good cheer and practical help that was 
just what I most needed. The doctors 
had all been very kind, sincere and 
truthful, but not one of them told’ me 
anything about speech-reading, speech- 


reading clubs or the Vorta Review. 
Here is where you and I have an oppor- 
tunity to do some work. 

By a conservative estimate, we know 
that there are one million deafened 
people in this country whose entire out- 
look on life might be changed if they 
could be reached by the right influences. 
A liberal estimate places the number at 
five million. If you are a practical per- 
son, stop and think a moment what the 
economic saving to society would mean 
if this great number of people worked 
together for the common purpose of 
adjusting their lives to their changed en- 
vironment. If you are one blessed with 
the gift of vision, think what a mighty 
influence such a united company would 
have on the future. Would they be 
content to help only themselves, and 
leave future generations to fight their 
own battles? I think not. 

Then, if you believe in the brotherhood 
of man, will you make a New Year’s 
resolution to help in every way possible 
to interest ministers, doctors, teachers, 
your hearing and hard of hearing friends 
in the whole-hearted, co-operative work 
of alleviation of deafness? Don’t wait 
for someone to show you the way. Find 
a way yourself and then tell us how you 
did your bit. Carry the message to 
Garcia ! 

To get back to our letters, we will 
call on the well-known treasurer of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, Walter O. 
Smith, to tell us what he thinks of the 
Correspondence Club. Mr. Smith is on 
the inside, looking out, and telling you 
about the friendliness and congeniality 
of our circle. After reading it you, too, 
will want to be an insider. 

It seems but yesterday, but it was several 
years ago when in a letter from The Friendly 
Lady I was asked if‘I didn’t want to join the 
circle of Votta Review readers who corre- 
sponded with each other. I think the letter said 
“selected circle” but I did not &t all need that 
bait'to tempt me. My name had been suggested 
by my friend, Mrs. Norris. The letter came at 
the psychological moment for me Like 


many deaf people I'd drawn away from most 
contacts. I was lonely and closing in on my- 
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self. My answer was “elated to be asked and 
delighted to join.” 

The after-thought was somewhat tinged 
with fright and I wrote Mrs. Norris to ask 
if I had to correspond with many “high- 
brows.” She reassured me, though = she 
frowned on the slang. 

The “delighted” stood the test of sending 
nearly twenty notes to as many people un- 
known to me except for the list of names sent 
me by the Friendly Lady. (We were all in 
one circle in those days.) Then, kindly notes 
of welcome began to come in, most of them 
simple, sincere, really friendly. It thawed 
me. I remember thinking, “You'll probably 
never meet any of these people. The reserves 
that everybody sets up during the _ initiatory 
stages of acquaintanceship aren’t necessary. 
Why not cut loose, let yourself go, be natural, 
spontaneous, enjoy the experience, have a 
good time?” 

I did, I tried to give them something of 
myself, to write them simply, honestly, and 
sincerely as they had written me. Often, per- 
haps it was egotistically too, but I no longer 
let that bother me. It opened up a long 
closed avenue of self expression that was 
needed and brought genuine pleasure and the 
desire and effort for expression in other ways. 
The closing sentence in one of those early let- 
ters made a great impression on me. I can 
remember it to this day. It said: “I live on 
a farm with hardly anyone to talk to. It’s 
very lonely. Please write me often.” 

I always eagerly awaited the arrival of 
the chain letter. It seemed like a great mis- 
fortune when twice the whole bundle was lost 
in the mails. 

The shamefacedness over not being stiff 
soon died a natural death. It has been with 
pleasure that I’ve met several Correspondence 
Club members at different conventions with- 


out any great feeling of mortification over 
my lack of reserve. 
The letters weren’t all terribly serious. 


There were a great many sly jokes and witti- 
cisms at each other’s expense. I am _ re- 
minded of the remark of a friend of mine. It 
is this. “This growing deafness hasn't really 
taken anything important out of my life. My 
friends take care that I know all the essential, 
the worth-while things, but I sadly miss the 
‘froth’ of life, the things which aren’t worth 
hearing or knowing about.” I’m not ashamed 
to say that to me the lighter part of our cor- 


respondence help supply the “froth” that 
everybody needs. 
Lip-reading, Guild work, Correspondence 


Club, all came so close together in my case 
that I can’t always ascribe to each the credit 
it deserves. Renewed confidence, desire to 
again mingle with hearing people doubtless 
were due to all three but I am sure the Cor- 
respondence Club had its share in the 
awakening. 


There is still another contest open, 
but since there have not been many re- 
sponses so far, we shall wait for others 
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to tell us about their “Greatest Unsolved 
Problem.” I have one and I am sure 
you have, too. Evidently at the time 
that this golden opportunity to air your 
troubles and receive a_ solution was 
offered you, your most immediate prob- 
lem was to shop and mail early; but 
that is over now. Who is there amon; 
you who does not have at least one un- 
solved problem and perhaps many of 
them? Come, let’s talk them over 
together in our friendly circle and see 
what others can do to help. Write that 
letter today! 

I know one woman who is solving a 
problem in her own way and just to 
show you what a delightful way it is 
I am going to publish her letter. The 
writer is Mrs. William Godfrey, of 
Cheraw, S. C. 

I have started our club, which for a mem- 
bership of three, you will think has a_ very 
big name, “The Golden Gossip Tulip Club,” 
and our motto is “Smile awhile, and when you 


smile, another smiles, and soon there are 
miles and miles of smiles.” Don’t you think 
we could do that even if we are deaf? You 


see my friends don’t even know how to 
watch the lips yet and they are very, very 
deaf. One uses a horn and the other a tube. 

I play cards and find that I get so much out 
of the games, as I can hear part of the con- 
versation when I use my phone and there are 
just four at the little table. That gave me 
the idea of having just a few friends at a 
time and having them close around the table. 
I don’t think deaf people know how to play, 
either, so I thought we could enjoy some 
games this way. 

We have had several meetings here at my 
home. I usually ask two hearing friends 
each time. At our first meeting we had our 
Presbyterian minister, and one of his friends, 
give us a talk on jokes, which he thought we 
needed most. It was a beautiful talk he made 
and after he finished we felt sorry for our 
hearing friends. 

Then we had a friend, who has visited 
Florida for several winters and who has a 
wonderful collection of shells, take us on a 
trip to that state. After tea we went up 
to see the shells and to hear all about them. 
Tea was served out under the grape vines 
with the pretty yellow leaves falling on the 
snow white hair of my friends as they en- 
joyed my pool and flowers. 

We have a “war bride” here from France, 
so one afternoon she took us on a trip to 
that country and we enjoyed that thoroughly. 

Our next meeting was out at Sliding Hill 
where all the children slide down hill after 
they have their picnics. That day while we 
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sat out under the lovely hickory trees, a mass 
of yellow leaves, and with fine straw for our 
carpet, a friend gave us a very interesting 
talk on wild flowers. 

Next, we had our Methodist minister give 
us a talk on “Companionship of Books,” 
which was very appropriate, I thought. He 
told us so many jokes and it did me so much 
good to see them all laugh. We also had a 
smelling contest and he won the prize, a 
small bottle of perfume. 

I thought perhaps this might help others 
who need to get out. I hope to get my friends 
to practice lip-reading soon. If you know of 
any teacher who is going to pass through Che- 
raw, won't you write me please, and perhaps 
we could persuade her to stop over and start 
us off the right way. 

If you can think of anything else we can 
do, please let me know, also aboftt the band- 
ing of birds; and don't fail to send the VoLta 
Review. I adore it. 


If anyone has suggestions to make 
that would help Mrs. Godfrey in enter- 
taining this delightful little club, please 
write directly to her or to me and I[ 
will pass the ideas on. If any teacher 
is thinking of going that way and could 
arrange to stop over in Cheraw, kifidly 
advise one of us about it. 
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A letter from another friend contains 
this paragraph: 


I wonder if you have been bitten by the 
cross word puzzle bug. I think it is fun if 
two work them out together but I do not care 
much about doing it alone. I generally take 
my puzzles up to a friend’s house and we try 
to solve them together. I like them quite 
hard and “bean-busting,” don’t you? 

Yes, we have been bitten by the bug 
and are going to pass on the germ to 
you. Here is a “bean-buster” that was 
made by the very friendly lady who 
pours tea for us every month. For the 
first correct solution mailed on or after 
February 20, we will give the usual 
monthly prize of one dollar. The post 
mark will be accepted as the mailing date, 
giving everyone an equal chance, regard- 
less of distance. 


Horizontal. 


1. Elderly male fairy. 

9. Printers’ term. 

11. Those deprived of legal force. 
12. Descended and settled down. 

13. Initials of famous American. 
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49. 
Yours for a joyous, happy year that 


Loop. 
A membranous extension serving to propel. 
Possess. 
A small block of metal having a screw 
thread. 
A very small draft. 
Remarkably (Scotch). 
A natural or artificial cavity. 
Pronoun. 
Nut. 
A stroke of luck. 
An insect. 
Not one. 
To divide along a line of least resistance. 
Patron Saint of sailors. 
Anger. 
To glow with health and beauty. 
A Roman weight. 
The fruit of a tree. 
Indian ceremonial chamber. 
To put forth effort. 
Point of the compass. 
Ensnare. 
To tipple. 
Bracing. 
Act. 
Edge. 
Awakens. 
Preposition. 
Cudgels. 
Vertical. 
Inhabitant of small European country. 
River in Italy. 
To sew in a continuous line. 
Famous English school. 
To obscure. 
Possesses. 
Veneration. 
Pronoun. 
Fasten. 
Pronoun. 
An organ of speech. 
Enmity (pl.) 
To equip. 
Thin cake (Scotch). 
Rest upon the haunches. 
Without a mouth or breathing pores. 
Native form of metal. 
A disease of the tongue. 
Remain with feelings unstirred. 
Concealed. 
A bitter purgative principle. 
Arrangement of sails and spars. 
A large ruminant. 
Deceit. 
White lie. 
Abolish. 
Energy. 
The under-fur of a fur-bearing animal. 
Erudite. 
A receptacle. 
Prefix denoting a number. 
A minute vescicle of a living organism. 
A state (abbrev.) 
Exclamation. 
A continent (abbrev.) 
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will take us down sunny paths where 
friends work and play together! 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 
P. S.—I am always glad to hear from 
friends new or old. Address me at 1601 
35th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOR HARD OF HEARING 


CHILDREN 
Baltimore 

Miss Olive Whildin, who was appointed last 
spring to direct work for the hard of hearing 
children in Baltimore’s public schools, has 
found such a large field for service that every 
possible minute of her time is being devoted 
to it. Excellent co-operation was given her 
from the start, by the school officials and the 
health department. An audiometer was pur- 
chased in September, and tests made of the 
hearing of all childrem who failed to pass the 
general whispered tests last spring. The help 
of the School Nurse and the services of an 
otologist are given whenever necessary, so 
that there is an excellent chance for the restor- 
ation of hearing in those cases that can be 
benefited by treatment. Principals have sent 
in names of children who are suspected of 
deafness, and classes have been organized 
among those who seem to be most in need of 
lip-reading. A night class has been estab- 
lished for those who cannot be reached during 
the day, and an additional teacher will be ap- 
pointed if conditions warrant it. 


New York 


The following extract from an account in 
the Bulletin of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing tells of the growth of the 
work in that city, all of which, so far, is 
being done by the League. 

This last month 25 new children have joined 
the lip-reading classes, while many more are 
awaiting the medical examination which must 
always take place before they can be admitted 
to the educational end of the clinic. Besides 
these, 117 children at Public School 171 are 
ready to be examined by Dr. Hays, Dr. Pal- 
mer and Dr. Austin. This is the school which 
invited us to test its pupils’ hearing last year. 
Recently we were asked to do this for the 
second time. It certainly looks as if New 
York were awakening to the needs of the 
hard of hearing child. And in order to speed 
the awakening, a talk on “Your Child’s Ears” 
Dr. Arthur Palmer on 


WORK 





was broadcast by 
October 29. . 
RADIO 
The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
will soon be equipped with a radio set. 


Through the generosity of three friends, a 
substantial Radio Fund was started and ad- 
ditional voluntary contributions have made pos- 
sible the early purchase of a fine set. 


The annual meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be held 
at Austin, Tex., May 11, 1925. 
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CoNDUCTED BY THE Jos MAN Joe De Yong 


HIS month has brought several 

more letters in regard to life in- 

surance. One man gives this ex- 
perience : 


“In the Spring of 1918 I talked with a 
friend who represented the —— Life 
(which accepts A-l risks only), and after 
making informal inquiry for me, advised me 
not to make formal application as I would 
surely be rejected. I then tried the 
Life, which company gave me a_twenty- 
payment life policy rated up 11 years (actual 
age 32 years, but premium based on age 
43 years). 

“About the time I was married last sum- 
mer, I applied for additional insurance and 
secured two additional policies from the 
same company (both ordinary life plan) 
rated up eight years; they also changed the 
rating on the old policy from eleven to eight 
years, which made a substantial reduction 
on the premium. 

“There is no doubt but that deafness in- 
creases the risk more or less; at the same 
time I am always on the alert when moving 
about, particularly when in the city. You 
will be interested to know that I have ag- 
reed to purchase an 18-acre farm in Con- 
necticut, and expect to take possession about 
December Ist. It is in a splendid location 
and if all goes well, with good luck, I ex- 
pect to finish the first year about $1,000 
behind (and a heavy mortgage in addition), 
but much of the expense of the first year 
is for permanent equipment, and there should 
not be such a heavy outlay for the second 
year. So many important steps in such a 
short space of time—engagement, marriage, 
buying a home, attempting to start an in- 
dependent businéss—have fairly taken my 
breath away, and I have not been able to 
reach my second wind. It is going to mean 
hard work and careful planning, but it 
should be an interesting experience and 
well worth while. It is my plan to specialize 
with poultry, but also to raise vegetables 
and fruit for sale as well as for the home.” 





This is the same man who, over a 
year ago, gave us his experience work- 
ing on poultry farms for others. I am 
sure we will all watch with great interest 
his independent venture and wish him 


11 


success in the enterprise. To get~-back 
to life insurance, I’m quoting a later 
letter from him on the subject. 

“Just an additional thought about the 
matter of deafness in its relation to in- 
surance. It is my understanding that the 
insurance companies base calculations upon 
group averages and not upon _ individual 
cases, so that no matter how alert and care- 
ful a certain deaf person might be, the rate 
of his insurance would be based upon the 
particular group to which he belonged. The 
deafened as a class or group, are more 
liable to accidents than people with normal 
hearing—averages considered. As you say, 
yourself, ‘There is nothing sentimental about 
the life insurance business, and they are as 
eager as anyone for all the business possible 
with safety.’” 

The Job Man is inclined to take ex- 
ception to the above and adopt the view 
of the insurance man quoted in the 
December number, at least as applying 
to most companies. Doubtless the con- 
genitally deaf have been separated as a 
class but it can be readily be seen that 
the different degrees of hardness of 
hearing are incapable of any fixed classi- 
fication and while undoubtedly deafness 
is considered very seriously in conjunc- 
tion with other physical aspects of the 
case, each applicant must be considered 
individually and his rating left largely 
to the discretion of the medical ex- 
aminer. 


It is a practical illustration of this, 
that the writer quoted above, was chang- 
ed from a rating-up of eleven years to 
one of eight years. 

As an illustration, even more direct, I 
know of one woman who was charged 
a higher rate while another whose ears 
were quite as bad if not worse, was ta- 
ken at the regular rate. The latter is 
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an excellent lip-reader and absolutely 
free from all mannerisms we have come 
to associate with deafness. I haven’t. a 
doubt in the world that the medical ex- 
aminer never realized how deaf she was, 
as in fact I never did. It’s another of 
those situations in which skill in lip- 
reading would often have a commercial 
value. I think I said in the last number 


that where you find people who are . 


able to go through life with little devia- 
tion from ordinary ways of living, you 
will usually find that they have been 
more leniently dealt with by insurance 
examiners than will those who patently 
advertise their handicap. 

While talking of insurance, the settle- 
ment of damage cases in some states 
has placed a value on ears which should 
be rather consoling to most of us. It is 
clipped from Public Opinion. 


“Deafness has been rated in Oklahoma at 


$3,000 and in one ear at $1,500. However, 
Washington placed the deafness at $1,900 
and deafness of one ear at only $500.” 
After thirty-five years’ experience with a 
damaged pair, I think I’d bid higher for 
eee good ones. How do the rest of you 
eel! 


” 


There’s great interest in “Accounting 
as a business for the hard of hearing. 
I’ve had three letters this month, asking 
for advice on the subject. I’m quoting 
the one from a mau who has already 
made some advance in the work. 


Dear Job Man: 

I am calling for a little advice, and I hope 
with your experience you can help me de- 
cide a question that may mean much to me. 

I am “going on’ 23. I have been afflicted 
with progressive deafness for ten or eleven 
years, although for the past year or two my 
hearing has not been noticeably worse. I 
have had a very good business college edu- 
cation and have been in railroad clerical 
work of a routine nature for nearly seven 
years. My general education consists of 
only the grammar school subjects and what 
I have picked up since by correspondence 
study on some high school subjects, the 
reading of some good books and some fairly 
successful attempts at amateur writing. 

Last month I enrolled for the Walton 
School of Commerce Course, or the main 
part of it, in advanced accounting, with the 
extension department night school class of 
Roanoke, College. I like the study, though 
mv memory is poor and I sometimes think 
I have to put twice the time on it that might 
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enable a better student to get through. But 
I believe I can carry the course through and 
learn as much as can be expected, though 
even with the most powerful ear-phone I 
have been able to get, I cannot hear the 
instructor in class, but only when he talks 
to me personally, close up. But our printed 
instructions seem very thorough. 

Although right now I am _ taking the 
study partly for the pleasure I get out of it 
and the knowledge that I am putting my 
time to good use and am not allowing my 
deafness to get too great a hold on me, I 
have been thinking of going into it as deep 
as I possibly can. Though I am no lip- 
reader, and often have to resort to pencil 
and paper and though I am not brilliant or 
much of a mixer, I feel I can become an 
efficient accountant if my deafness does not 
present unsually difficult obstacles, because 
I like accounting and take a‘ good interest 
in it. So far in business I have run up on 
my share of prejudice against the deaf man, 
and though lately I have thought my own 
attitude and lack of determination have been 
partly to blame, I have been gaining cour- 
age and more determination fo stand up for 
my rights. 

I should like to have the opinion of some 
one competent to judge, whether accounting 
is really a good profession for a deaf man, 
and whether he can hope to. successfully 
compete with hearing men in that profession. 
Will you please give me your opinion and 
tell me what you think of my going deeply 
into the study of accounting and business 
administration with the hope of gaining 
worth-while results? Also I should be glad 
if you would tell me whether deafness is a 
bar to a man’s getting into government 
work.” 


So many people confuse accounting 
with ordinary bookkeeping that to de- 
fine it clearly, I'll quote a few para- 
graphs from Dunphy’s admirable book— 
“One Thousand Ways to Make a Liv- 
ing.” 


“Accountancy has been raised to a profes- 
sional basis during the past. few years. 
Business has grown to enormous _ propor- 
tions and expert accountants are required as 
heads of bookkeeping departments of big 
business. Then too, public accountants are 
necessary for the public audit work required 
by law. the periodical inspection of books 
by a disinterested expert, the organization 
and reorganization of inadequate bookkeep- 
ing systems, and the preparation of financial 
reports desired for special purposes. 


Men who have a good educational back- 
ground, a sound knowledge of double entry 
bookkeeping, some aptitude for organization 
work, proven mathematical ability, and pre- 
ferably some office or other business ex- 
perience should have no difficulty in rising 
to a high place in the profession of ac- 
countancy, assuming, of course, the posses- 
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sion of other well-defined qualifications for 
success. 

A man trained in accountancy will find 
many avenues of promotion open to him. 
He may become head accountant for a large 
concern; auditor for several branch organiza- 
tions; or cost accountant in the production 
end of a big business. He may establish 
a managerial connection with some large 
business organization, or become a consult- 
ing accountant with a business of his own. 
As a matter of fact, practically no executive 
business is beyond the reach of a trained 
accountant. Many such men develop into 
efficiency engineers, and devote their time to 
systematizing and _ reorganization § work. 

A thorough study of the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping and business practice must 
precede the study of accounting. Theory of 
accounting, accounting practice, auditing, ac- 
counting systems, cost accounting, practical 
economics, business law, corporation finance, 
business organization and management, all 
enter into the training required for pro- 
ficiency in the accounting field. 

The training briefly outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph must go hand in hand 
with experience in practical work. It is 
highly desirable that men who elect this 
course take it in one of the large industrial 
centers where part time employment can be 
secured in a large business office at first and 
later with a firm of recognized practicing 
accountants. In many such centers courses 
are offered by the local colleges with this 
need definitely in mind. Classes usually meet 
between 5 and 10 P. M. daily, thus leaving 
the business day for practical work. Those 
who aspire to the certified public accountant 
degree given in most states, can thus gain 
the required experience while preparing in 
college for the stiff examinations set by the 
State examining board.” 


Rather more formidable than what 
the word suggests to most of us. Those 
who have already had experience in 
working under the handicap of deafness, 
will of course perceive at once that some 
of the avenues in the profession are 
closed to them. But certainly a wide 
field remains. There is always the pos- 
sibility of association with a _ hearing 
partner or doing the work as an em- 
ployee of a big firm. From the grade 
of certified public accountant down to 
elementry bookkeeping are many grada- 
tions into which men of varying abili- 
ties can fall. 

Recent laws in regard to reports of 
income and special reports of corpora- 
tions have greatly increased the necessity 
of careful bookkeeping. Education in 
efficiency has also taught many owners 
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of quite ‘ moderate-sized undertakings, 
that exact systems of accounting and re- 
liable cost-sheets eliminate waste and 
close leaks, thereby more than paying 
their cost in increased profits. 

The field of bookkeeping and account- 
ing has greatly widened in the last few 
years and offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities to the hard of hearing man 
properly equipped.. Unfortunately in 
this field as in many others his first 
work is to prove to his employer that 
this is so. 

The government now allows hard of 
hearing people to take civil service ex- 
aminations for accountancy positions in 
which they can be useful. 

The Day’s Work department is not 
in the advertising business. Neverthe- 
less the following letter calls attention 
to such a very useful device that it 
would seem wrong not to let our readers 
know about it. I hadn’t heard of it. 


My dear Mr. Job Man: 


Several of my deafened acquaintances, 
who use typewriters, have, the same ex- 
perience that I do—that of not hearing the 
typewriter bell ring at the end of the line. 
Those of us who operate a typewriter by 
the ‘touch system” are trained to watch 
our copy instead of our fingers and, if the 
copy is placed on the side of the desk as 
we write, we often write too many letters 
or words on the right side of the page be- 
cause we haven’t heard the bell ring to tell 
us when to start a new line, 

To overcome this difficulty, I have bought 
a Line-A-Time Copy Holder (see enclosed 
folder) which holds my copy in front of my 
eyes so it can be held like a newspaper. 
The Line-A-Time Copy Holder is arranged 
so it stands upright behind the typewriter. 
You can readily understand how much more 
comfortable and convenient that is than to 
iear sidewise to read copy that is placed 
flat on the desk at a person’s side. 

These copy holders are manufactured at 
Rochester, N. Y., but there are branch offices 
in all parts of America. There are several 
other copy holders made by different firms. 
Any kind of a copy holder is such a con- 
venience, especially to deafened people who 
carnot hear the typewriter bell ring, that 
all typists ought to know about the diffe;- 
ent makes. 


From personal experience I agree. 
I want one. For our readers we'll try 
to find out about the various kinds. 


Write to The Job Man. 
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A Most Interesting Visitor 


Not long ago, the Volta Bureau had a delightful visit from a lady whose 
name is known to every person who is informed about the early teaching of 
speech to the deaf in this country. She is now Mrs. William B. Weeden, but io 
educators of the deaf she is known as Jeanie Lippitt, the little daughter of ihe 
Governor of Rhode Island, who was the first deaf child in America to be edu- 
cated orally by her mother, and who, in 1867, played such an important part 
in convincing members of the Massachusetts Legislature that a school for the 
oral education of deaf children should be established. 


It is a fascinating story, the account of how Jeanie Lippitt, Mabel Hubbard 
(afterwards Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell) and deaf pupils of Miss Harriet 
Rogers appeared at a large reception in the mansion of Mrs. Josiah Quincy, 
talked before and with the hard-headed lawmakers, and proved to them beyond 
all doubt that speech and lip-reading for the deaf were not only highly desirable 
but entirely possible. A writer in the Springfield Republican of that date said: 

__ “Jeanie Lippitt is now fifteen, perfectly deaf, and yet able to carry on a conversation 
with her own family almost as rapidly as hearing children do. I never saw anything more 
interesting than the chat she had with Roscoe Green, a lad of eighteen, who lost his hearing 
at the age of seven and who has been taught to read the lips by Miss Rogers within the 
last eight months. They sat eight or ten feet apart, talked and laughed about Providence 
(the home of both), Newport, the iron-clads there, the studies of their schools, the pleas- 
ures of vacation, etc. Neither of them could hear a word, neither of them used a sign or 
a letter of the finger alphabet, yet they read from each other’s lips the ‘small talk’ of young 
people as fluently as they had read more serious things from the lips of their teachers and 
friends. . . . . . . Their [the legislators’] skepticism melted away as mine did.” 

The conversational ability of the Jeanie Lippitt of today is a wonderful tes- 
timonial to the love and determination of a mother who refused to accept the 
statements of educators of her day, that her little daughter, totally deafened at 
the age of four, must grow up dumb. Mrs. Weeden’s clear and rapid enuncia- 
tion would be a source of pride to any oral teacher. She conversed as easily 
and fluently with the superintendent of the Volta Bureau as did the hearing rela- 
tive who accompanied her, and displayed the keenest interest in all the work of 
the Association, of which she is a life-member. She will always be a welcome 
visitor. 








A Thought for All Who Are Interested in Speech and Voices 


Teachers of the deaf have often wondered why some children, who appar- 
ently had considerable hearing, did not learn to recognize speech sounds readily 
after weeks of training, while other children, whose residue of hearing seemed 
much less, responded promptly to the drills and showed improvement in their 
voices and articulation, as well as some understanding of words. Among the 
adult deafened, something similar is noticeable. In observing two persons who 
seem to have about the same degree of hearing, it will often be seen that while 
the voice of one is quite natural, that of the other plainly shows the effects of 
deafness, being too low, monotonous, or somewhat. uncontrolled. 


Is it not possible that a point brought out by Dr. Harvey Fletcher at his 
lecture before the Federation in Washington last June may throw some light 
on this perplexing subject, and possibly, in time, enable us to overcome the 
difficulties? Dr. Fletcher said: 
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“There are certain types of deafness which have distortion in the hearing; that is, when 
a pure, clear tone is impressed upon the ear, the ear hears it as if it were rushing water 
or a rasping saw, or what not. In other words, the hearing is not pure in quality. I have 
in mind a particular case. He could hear; if you made a measurement on the audiometer 
he would probably have shown 60 per cent. of hearing. He could hear you talk, but every- 
thing sounded like a roar. He could not understand anything. With that sort of condition 
at the present time you cannot use any hearing aid. They all merely amplify the sound, and 
none of them will do any good because the speech is distorted in the ear. That is a prob- 
lem for the future; I hope that some day we shall be able to help that sort of deafness.” 

The more minds at work upon a problem, the sooner the finding of the 
solution. Let us consider the cases with which we have to deal, and classify 
them in the light of this idea of Dr. Fletcher’s. Clear recognition of varying 


needs will eventually lead to correct handling of different types. 


Read 


Not long ago a young woman called at the Volta Bureau to ask the aid 
of the superintendent in finding employment. Because of a misunderstanding 
with her employer she had recently left a position which she had held for several 
years. She was not financially embarrassed, but after a week at home she ex- 
pressed herself as being “almost crazy,” for want of something to do. 


“What have you been doing since you stopped work?” we asked. 


“Well, I mended everything that needed mending, and cleaned the rooms 
until no more cleaning was possible, and embroidered until my eyes felt as if 
they’d fall out, and read a little; and now there’s just nothing left to do!” 


Nothing to do—and the whole Congressional Library at her elbow! 





Contrast this point of view with that of the following note from a reader 
of the Friendly Corner: 


_Whether I am fifty miles from a railroad or in the heart of a city that flaunts its 
enticing ads or winks its brilliant, glittering signs at me, I have one never-failing source 
of pleasure for these long winter evenings. Picture me curled up in my big arm chair 
beside the lamp, with a dish of popcorn and a basket of apples within easy reach, and—a 
new book in my hands. To all outward appearances I am very much at home, but I 
really may be traveling through distant lands, moving in high. society, unraveling mys- 
teries, or dreaming dreams with some ambitious girl. At and rate, I am living. 

If you happen to be one of those whose ears are not to be depended upon, 
read. Don't let anything, however urgent, keep you from reading. It can make 
up to you all the losses you must suffer in the worlds of music and casual con- 
versations. It can acquaint you with lands whose fascination draws thousands 
overseas. But better than that, it can give you a mind so filled with things ot 
interest to everybody that those around you will find a way of surmounting the 
barrier which confronts them in your deafness, and climbing in to enthuse with 
you over the gems in your mental workshop. 


READ! 
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HUMOR IN THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By Mary E. STerrey 


S OME one has denied that a practice 
class may be interesting and hinted 

that all classes were like a duty, a 
thing to be performed and like a dose 
of medicine—good for you any way. 
This certainly is not true. A class, if 
the program is prepared with imagina- 
tion, need never be dull. 

Why should it be dull? Do we not 
often doll ourselves in our Sunday-go- 
to-meeting finery and respond to invi- 
tations to spend a certain number of 
hours with other friends at a gather- 
ing called a party? Here we rack our 
brains to find the answer to some con- 
undrum that is put upon paper and in 
return we are rewarded with a leather 
belt or a glass vase or something and 
think we are being entertained. The 
same material used in a practice class 
may make a party of it. 

The material must be leavened with 
humor, and it is almost as difficult to 
be funny once a week for weeks at a 
stretch as it is for a magazine contrib- 
utor to be humorous once a month for 
months without number. Still it can 
be done for the lifetime of an ordinary 
class, if the class doesn’t live too long. 

To lengthen the supply of humor one 
exercise must be very serious and in- 
structive, like the number of hours a 
man would lose if he were to walk 
from San Francisco to Washington and 
where he would be likely to find them 
when he came back. Or who profited 
by the fashion for short skirts; the cos- 
tumer who saved many yards of goods 
or the hosier who sold many feet of 
hose? These are enough to make any 
class serious and create an appreciation 
for the humor that is to follow. 

If the foregoing seems too serious a 
teacher may work in the various lives 
of Plutarch as he seems to have been 
blessed with more than one. Any other 
biography may be used, of course, 
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provided it possesses enough of note or 
notoriety to deserve a record. It is a 
blessed fact that lip-reading may be 
nurtured by any kind of culture used 
by the cultured clubs. So by using 
something serious you can economize on 
your humor. 

But humor is not so scarce if a sense 
of it is not lacking. For instance, take 
a lesson in imagination. Be sure to 
inform your class that it is supposed to 
imagine something and then silently pray 
that the wrong thing will be imagined. 
Two speakers may give this; one giv- 
ing questions and one answers, thus 
affording practice with two pairs of 
lips. 

Comes terrible example No. 1 

Question. Suppose you were coming 
down the street and a man fell in front 
of a street car and the people crowded 
around and an ambulance rushed up, 
what would you think had happened? 
(Surely everyone would know. ) 

Answer. You are wrong! They were 
making a moving picture. 

Next. Question. If you should see a 
woman seated in a room and a man 
on the porch ringing a doorbell and she 
paid no attention at all, what would you 
think was the matter with her? (The 
answer is obvious. We are all in the 
same boat.) 

Answer. You are wrong. It was the 
installment man trying to collect his 
money ! 

Again. Question. If you saw a pro- 
cession passing, led by a hearse and 
followed by a brass band and men 
dressed all in black wearing white 
gloves, what kind of a procession wauld 
you say it was? (The answer is very 
sad. ) 

Answer. You are wrong. It was a 
Shriner’s parade !* 


*(Readers who can think of more of these 
exercises please communicate with the author.) 
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LIP-READING CLASS IN TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Note the Volta Review Hugged Tight in the Teacher’s Arm 


It doesn’t take very much imagina- 
tion to tear up a bicycle and put each 
part into a humorous question. 

What part of a bicycle will describe 
a great many people in this world? 
A crank. 

What part would delight a boy stand- 
ing at the top of a snow-covered hill? 
The coaster. 

What part is as necessary to man’s 
existence as it is to the wheel’s? No, 
not hot air, just plain air. 

You can wreck an automobile with- 
out injuring any one and a great deal 
of fun may be had finding a use for 
the parts. Who do you think would 
have a use for the curtains? Why, a 
house wife. Who would be most in- 
terested in the running board? An ath- 
lete, very likely. What part of this 
automobile could you use in a cyclone? 
Certainly, the windshield. 

Now play the same trick on a wagon. 
What part of a wagon would never be 
found in a desert? A single-tree. What 
part would be sure to irritate your 
laundress? Just put axle-grease on 
something and find out. What part is 
the best weapon of an ill-tempered wom- 


an? You can bet that is the tongue. 

After a baby carriage and a cook 
stove and a locomotive and a fire en- 
gine have been dissected, we are ready 
to begin on cats. This is easy because 
Webster has kindly put all the cats in 
the same cage. 

What cat is found upon every hotel 
table? No, it isn’t the pet cat; it is 
catsup. What cat are we most afraid 
of? Not a wild-cat, but catastrophe. 
What cat often makes lip-reading neces- 
sary? Catarrh. 

After having exhausted all the cats 
in the dictionary it will be interesting 
to introduce “Misses that are not flap- 
pers.” What miss put the Kaiser in 
exile? Misrule. What miss puts many 
jokes in the newspapers? Misprint. 
What miss puts many business concerns 
on the rocks? Mismanagement. What 
miss is the fear of all deaf people? Mis- 
understanding. What miss is often the 
result of too much talking? Misquote. 
What two misses identify an_ illiterate 
person? Mis-spelling and mis-pronoun- 
ciation. And so on until a lusty party 
of misses have been gathered together. 

Webster has also tabulated “Cars that 








are not on wheels.” What car is found 
on all ships? Cargo. What car was 
once nailed tight to the floor? Carpet. 
What car is the delight of a small boy, 
or -large one either? Cartoons. What 
car in its old age becomes a_ bone? 
No, not a Ford as a member of my 
class suggested, but cartilage. 


Any teacher willing to mix a diction- 


ary with brain cells and stir all up 
with a funny bone can evolve: 

Bars without drinks. 

Cans not made of tin. 


Caps not worn on the head. 

A few crosses to carry. 

Dogs that don’t bark at night. 

Sands that won’t get in your shoes. 
Sins that need no forgiveness. 
Turns that will make you dizzy. 
And right on through to the Z’s. 


It has not been my intention to fur- 
nish programs, but to fire the imagina- 
tion so that programs will result and 
then each will be different. 


LETTERS TO 


THE NOISY DEAFENED 
Dear Editor: 

I wonder, my friends, if any of you are 
noisy. Several times I, who am a lip-reader, 
and also very nervous, and who, to read lips 
well, must have perfect quiet, have been inter- 
ested in-a lecture, speech or talk, when my 
attention would be distracted by some of my 
neighbors who had not the tact to keep quiet. 
They would talk and even gesture, forgetting 
that others might be annoyed. 

May I not make a plea that all of us who 
are deafened try to be as quiet in public 
places as possible? Of course, we learned 
that when we were children, but I think that 
as we grow deafer, we do not realize that we 
are so noisy. If some one tells us we may 
have our feelings hurt, so I thought “Our 
Magazine” would be the best place to talk 
about it, hoping that the spirit of heart-to- 
heart talks that we have in the VoL_Ta may 
help some one on a subject that is so im- 
portant to us. 

It would be far better to leave a lecture 
than to make others, who can enjoy it, miser- 
able by our actions. I have seen deafened 
people, who did not even try to follow. the 
speaker, twist around, fold up papers, and 
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Of course perverted proverbs are an 
old standby and will always be good. 
Most of us have learned that when 
poverty comes in at the door it is well 
to keep the windows locked. Foolish 
questions are the same. Who would 
expect one to answer that foot skin is 
cheaper for shoes than leather or that 
elbow grease cleans silverware better 
than lard or that seed, sod and fertilizer 
make better flowers than crepe paper? 

There really is no end. Any one 
who goes about looking for humor will 
surely find it unless a sense of it is 
lacking. No person without a good 
sense of humor should be teaching lip- 
reading because it is one of the greatest 
assets. It puts the pupil in a good hu- 
mor and shows him that he need not 
miss all the fun in this world just be- 
cause his ears have gone back on him. 

Some pupils that seem never to smile 
or show expression will awaken at a 
little foolishness that “now and _ then 
is relished by the best of men.” 


THE EDITOR 


look all over the room. One time I was so 
upset, I told the person who was annoying 
me, to get up and go out so I could enjoy the 
rest of it. Of course, every one has a right 
to a ticket in public places, but no one has a 
right to disturb another. Maybe a closer fol- 
lowing of the Golden Rule would overcome 
this. 

I use an earphone with my lip-reading 
sometimes, and really am able, with the two, 
to understand everything, on which I waht to 
spend money, if there is quiet. I can neither 
understand with the phone or by the lips if 
there is noise; neither can_I keep still long 
when others are so disturbing. One of the 
first things Mr. Nitchie taught me when I be- 
gan the study of lip-reading, was the great 
value of being perfectly still for any length 
of time. We all need to learn the worth of 
quiet and relaxation. 


Then, too, we are noisy in the house. We 
walk heavily, drop things, rattle dishes and 
pans, and make a noise in general because we 
do not hear it and our home folks do not al- 
ways tell us. Let us watch ourselves and try 
to be quiet at all times. 

We are not lacking in refinement, as some 
of our actions might indicate. We are so 
























eager to talk when we can find a listener, 
that we do not stop to think of the many 
signs which we use. 

For two years I had a club for mutes, 
mostly, who used the sign language entirely, 
and they were always noisy, but to them they 
were only talking. We who have our voices 
do not need signs, and there is nothing makes 
me more angry personally than to have some 
one try to. ask me for something, for in- 
stance, at the table, by pointing to it. I 
generally ignore the gesture, and if they keep 
on pointing, I say, “Why don’t you ask for 
what you want?” Then I most likely read 
an aside remark, “She wouldn’t hear me if I 
did ask her.” Such remarks I always get, 
don’t you? 

Hoping that the time will soon come when 
we can mingle with our hearing friends and 
never be pointed out by our actions as being 
“deef” (some people do still call us that) and 
with a prayer for each of you that you may 
forget that you are different from any one 
else, I will close, hoping to meet you at the 
Conference in Minneapolis next summer. 

MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPs. 


A TRANSMISSION 
Dear Editor: 

Among my acquaintances there are a num- 
ber of charming people, men and women, to 
whom the sweet sounds of life, ever flowing 
around us, are unknown joys; but whose puri- 
ty of heart is a source of pleasure to all who 
meet them. 


In my mind is an instance of my own ex- 
perience; and to the deaf friend of whom I 
write I am indebted for the finest compliment 
of my life; so unexpected, and, you will agree 
with me, so undeserved. 

It was at a Chautauqua in the South. A 
reader was announced for “That Printer of 
Udell’s.” My seat mate was the one men- 
tioned, a lady of fine attainments, literary and 
artistic, but deaf from birth. There was a 
sentiment of pity in my mind as I thought 
how great a loss would be hers; even though 
a lip-reader of exceptional ability, yet she 
must lose the fine inflections of voice that go 
so far in making the reading -word pictures 
of delicate shadings, and in giving such joy 
as this one promised. However, I made my- 
self comfortable, and it proved that I was in 
just such proximity to my friend that her face 
was almost in my line of vision, though not 
seriously interfering with my direct view of 
the reader. 


The reading had proceeded only a very short 
time, when I became conscious of a light on 
her countenance, a fine lustre in her express- 
ive eyes; and I knew my friend was “hear- 
ing” more than I possibly could hear, for my 
ears heard not the things she saw and 
“heard.” Though I was not missing a single 
phrase of that pathetic story as told by the 
reader, there was brought to me from the 
face of my friend the very soul of the nar- 
rative as it was unfolded by the author. It 
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is not in my power to express all with which 
the story impressed me, but I am convinced 
that between the expressions on my friend’s 
face and the tones and story told from the 
platform, there came to me more than to any 
other listener in that hall. It was because of 
the speaking face beside me: and the glow 
and radiance she felt were reflected on me. 

We left the hall with the audience, a large 
one, and had walked half a block or so when 
my friend exclaimed, “Oh, there is the gentle- 
man who read!” He was almost beside us, 
and she turned towards him and thanked him 
for the pleasure experienced from his read- 
ing. He responded very gratefully and grace- 
fully to her, but directing himself to me, 
asked, “You sat on the right-hand side of 
the auditorium, did you not?” I collected my 
wits and acknowledged the truth of his state- 
ment, at which he said, “I’ve found it more 
than helpful to talk to some one face among 
my auditors and from that one I draw in- 
spiration, energy, or whatever it may be 
called. Yours was my loadstone this evening, 
and I am glad to thank you.” Raising his hat, 
he left us—my breath was gone too. 

Said my friend, who had understood every 
word, “Now I consider that the finest compli- 
ment ever paid to a woman.” 

“But,” I protested, “all that he saw in my 
face was only the reflection of the light in 
yours!” And ’twas a truth. His inspiration 
came from her face, and merely shone on 
mine. 

Mrs. E. F. Courter. 





FALSE CLAIMS 


“A most curious and interesting invention, 
for hearing without ears, has been newly 
developed by scientists at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf. It transmits 
sounds through the temporal bones—the bones 
of the sides of the head. 

“That it can be rendered of practical useful- 
ness to persons who are totally deaf seems 
not at all unlikely.” 

These are the opening paragraphs of an 
article recently published all over the country 
by a news syndicate. The publishing company 
responsible for the article may be innocent of 
any fraudulent intent. We cannot but be doubt- 
ful, however, of the author of the article, for 
he got at least one of the illustrations for his 
article by doubtful means. [ie certainly has 
perpetrated a fraud upon the public, and there 
should be some way to dez1 with such heartless 
wretches. And it seems to us a_ publishing 
company ought to be held responsible as an 
accomplice in imposing upon people who are 
deceived by such articles. It may disclaim any 
responsibility for the cl.ms made by contrib- 
utors to its columns, but it seems to us not 
too much to ask publishers, who wield such 
an influence upon stricken, afflicted humanity, 
seeking for relief from its ills, to be sure it 
does not add to the already heavy burdens of 
such as those who are deafened. 

“Be sure you are right, then go ahead,” does 
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not seem to us too high a motto for a publish- 
ing company, since it is acknowledged as being 
appropriate for individuals. 

But to get back to our story. Within the 
past week we have had pathetic appeals from 
the East and the West for information about 
the “instrument for hearing without ears.” 
Had the author of the above-mentioned article 
any conscience, he would suffier agonies over 
the anguish he has caused by raising and blast- 
ing the hopes of men and women who have 
become deafened and are vainly searching for 
something to restore their hearing. 

The facts in the case, so far as we are 
concerned, are these: 

Last term, in co-operation with the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the Interior, we 
proved, upon instruments designed and built by 
the Bureau of Mines officials, that telegraphy 
as a trade is possible and practicable for the 
deaf. Not for a moment did we claim the 
possibility of “Hearing Through Your Bones,” 
nor do we believe it possible though some claim 
the day of miracles is not passed. Certainly 
it is not possible through the above-mentioned 
instruments, which are nothing more nor less 
than telegraphic instruments with head pieces 
attached. They do not transmit sound through 
the temporal bones. 

In these experiments the Federal Government 
had no intention of making any such claim. 
The original plan of the Government authori- 
ties was to publish the report of the investi- 
gators as they had in their possession all the 
illustrations, diagrams and documents pertain- 
ing to the investigation. Later it was decided 
that we should publish the results of the ex- 
periments, and this we hope to do in the near 
future—The Western Pennsylvanian, 





THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago League, 
the address of the President and report of 
the Secretary contained so much that is ap- 
plicable, as well as _ suggestive, to other 
Leagues that some of the best points brought 
out are here quoted: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


My first question is, not what is the League 
doing for you, but what are you doing for 
the League? Are you loyal to the organiza- 
tion, to the staff, to the officers? Are you 
trying to help them to help as many as possi- 
ble in the best way? Do you keep in mind the 
fact that it is a sacrifice of time and money 
on the part of someone to keep this house 
clean and cheerful, the classes going, and to 
keep up other activities? Are you loyal to 
the teachers who give their time and who, 
often after a long day of work, come to give 
the best they have to you? Do you make the 
most of the free lip-reading classes, help the 
teacher and others, to some of whom it may 
mean keeping a job, to get the most there is 
out of it by paying attention yourself and 
making it easier for others? 

Do you come to the parties feeling that you 
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have a part to play to add to their success, 
not just take what is offered and leave com- 
plaining if you have not had the pleasure 
given you that you anticipated? 

Do you appreciate and take care of the 
house and its furnishings as though they were 
your own, bought: by hard-earned savings? 
These things are here for you to enjoy, but 
you must share the responsibility. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


A fifteen-minute talk on the work of. the 
League was broadcast from the Daily News 
Station, Hotel LaSalle. Only a few days ago, 
the mother of a deafened son came to the 
League, having heard this radio talk. She 
asked that he be assisted in securing employ- 
ment. The Secretary has arranged for him 
an opportunity to start to work on a new 
job next Monday morning. 

A five-minute talk will be broadcast from 
the Daily News Station at 8.15 Thursday eve- 
ning, regarding the Bazaar. 

A talk regarding the importance of the 
proper care of the ears and the necessity of 
preventive work will be broadcast in the 
near future from the Sears Roebuck Station, 
Hotel Sherman. 

Time does not permit me to give in detail 
all that has been done relative to the League 
carrying on some active work in the schools 
of Chicago, concerning prevention of deafness. 
However, Dr. Pierce’s plan, to have all school 
children in the Chicago schools given a 
“whisper test’ by the teachers, has _ finally 
been approved by Miss Elizabeth W. Murphy, 
assistant to Superintendent McAndrews, in 
charge of the Health Department of the 
Board of Education. 

Miss Murphy has sent a letter, enclosing a 
booklet of the League, to 350 Principals of 
the City Schools, requesting them to ask their 
teachers to make this “whisper test” out of 
school hours, as Supt. McAndrews will not 
allow one minute of school time to be taken 
up with any outside work. 

The secretary phoned to Miss Murphy yes- 
terday and was requested to report that things 
look very hopeful for the Dr. Pierce plan to 
be carried out. Miss Murphy is pushing it 
all she can, as are also Dr. Frank Bruner and 
Dr. MacMillan, who are in charge of a 
Special Study Department. 





ANOTHER EUROPEAN TOUR FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Miss Helen M. Gebhart, who conducted a 
party of hard of hearing tourists through 
Europe last summer, is advertising another 
trip of equal interest for the summer of 1925. 
Only those who have had the experience of 
travelling with a party of friends with normal 
hearing, who, with best intentions in the 
world, could not know when explanations were 
needed and when they were not, can under- 
stand the great advantage of having a conduc- 
tor who understands the difficulties occasioned 
by imperfect hearing and knows how to make 
the trip yield its maximum amount of pleasure 
and profit. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGE 


Dear Friends: 

Since I last talked to you 
through these pages, I have 
met many of you face to face. 
Some day, perhaps, I shall 
meet many more of you. I 
hope so. But until that time, 
will you not live over with 
me now some of the experi- 
ences I had in November 
and December? If you will, 
you can see what some of 
your fellow-organizations are 
doing. Our first stop will be 
at HALL HOUSE, the home 
of the 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF 
HEARING. 


Imagine an_ old-fashioned 
three-storied brick house, 
with a bay window and a 
large porch on beautiful, his- 
toric Euclid Avenue. The 
grass plot surrounding the 
house will be green and gay 
with flowers in a few months. 
On the outside a “Welcome” 
sign bids you enter, and you 
find vourself in a large hall. 
On the right is the assembly 
room where all the social 
gatherings, practice classes, 
etc. are held. On the left is 








a large roomy office, presided 
over by a secretary who gives 
information concerning 


em- 
ployment, hearing devices, | 
etc. Adjoining the office is 


the lounge with its open fire- 
place, magazines, and cosy 
wicker furniture with cheerful 
cretonne coverings. Just the 
place for a cup of tea on 
Sunday afternoons. Hall 
House is open every night of 
the week to the members. 
Two evenings in every week 
one of the members, who is a 
milliner, instructs a class in 
the art of making hats, (you 
would have envied, just as I 
did, the makers of some of 
those lovely hats). Another 
member, a modiste, has an 
interesting class. The mem- 
bers proudly showed the dresses 
they were making. While 
these classes are going on 
upstairs, the devotees of 
speech rcading are learning 
the “subtile art’ downstairs 
in the assembly room. On 
Friday evenings there is 
“Open House” and everybody 


has a good time. The field 
secretary enjoyed a_ dance 
given in her honor one Fri- 


and the music 
was loud enough for every- 
body to hear. Lovers of 
moving pictures are given a 
treat every now and_ then. 
“The Man Who Plaved God” 
was shown in November, and 
the crowded room showed 
how much the members love 
the movies. The most re- 
cent activity started in Cleve- 
land is the Voice Class, in 
charge of a teacher of dra- 
matics at the Y. W. C. A. 
The members are enthusiastic 
and are working hard to im- 
prove their voices. 

A call at 859 Rose Building, 
the present headquarters of 
the 


day evening, 
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LIP-READERS’ CLUB OF 
CLEVELAND 


interesting. 
Howell, the president, has 
charge of the  lip-reading 
classes fdr adults in the pub- 
lic schools under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and also teaches class- 
es of hard of hearing child- 


proved Miss 


ren. Every Thursday eve- 
ning the Club has a_ social 
gathering. I had the pleasure 


of meeting many of the mem- 
bers at Hall House. 

From Cleveland we will go 
to Erie, Pa., and be greeted 
by the hospitable members of 
the 


SPEECH READERS CULB 
OF ERIE 


(When you go to Erie, be 
sure to reach there on Sat- 
urday, as I did, in time for 
the weekly supper party.) 
The Y. W. C. A. rooms be- 
long to the speech readers 
for one night in the week 
and. they make the most of 
it. Soon the Club hopes to 
have its own rooms. _ This 
Club is the outgrowth of eve- 
ning classes in the _ public 
schools. The members have 
the advantage of three classes 
every week, in charge of 
Miss Hilton and Miss Pur- 
cell. Miss Hilton has been 
working for some time for 
the cause of the hard of hear- 
ing child in Erie, and through 
her an oportunity was given 
to me to talk before the 
Superintendent of Schools. 
members of the Board of 
Education, teachers from the 
School for the Deaf and 
others. All seemed interested 
and the promise of an im- 
mediate survey has already 
been carried out. Another 
city added to the growing 
list of those giving a chance 
to the hard of hearing child! 
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A long ride is before you 


from Erie to Detroit, but at 
the end of it you will ‘find 
the 


DETROIT LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF 


HEARING 
and a royal welcome. Just 
before my arrival the 
League had had to move out 
of the rooms formerly oc- 


cupied for a short while and 


was homeless. Miss Strick- 
land came to the rescue and 
entertained all of us in her 


There I met the mem- 
bers and heard of their 
plans for the future. Were 
they discouraged? No! They 
were then planning, to have 
a Club House and since that 
time their dream has come} 
true, and they are enjoying 
their new home. We can 
picture the happy Leaguers 
having dinner together on 
Sunday evenings and gather- 
ing around their radio, the 
gift of the DETROIT NEWS. 
The Detroit League is unique 
in that it has so many men. | 
And these men, I gathered, 
were enthusiastic over the 
Club House. 

In Newberry House, the 
home of the League for the 
Handicapped, the Detroit 
League has another’ home. 
There Mrs. Ethel Colby, 
president of the League, and 
supervisor of work for the 
deafened, has her office, and 
gives advice concerning em- 
ployment, etc. (In addition 
to her duties there, she edits 
the RAINBOW.) The situa- 
tion in Detroit is unlike that 
of most cities in that work 
for the handicapped not 
duplicated in any way. 

Have you ever been to a 
day school for the deaf? 
Then. didn’t vou marvel that 
the little deaf children could 
learn to speak as well as to 
read lips? Come with me to) 
the 


DETROIT PAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


and see a building planned 
with infinite care to meet the 
needs and comforts of the| 
children. Nothing seems to| 
have been overlooked. There | 
are individual lockers for the 
children, large, well-lighted 
classrooms, a modern well- 
equipped gymnasium (the 


studio. 


is 
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of 


for 


Detroit 
the Hard of 
the privilege 


members the 
League 
Hearing have 
of using this gymnasium in 
the evenings) shower baths, 
red light fire signals in every 
room, a large auditorium, 
with a specially constructed 
stage and lights arranged to 
fall on the speakers’ lips, 
rooms’ for acoustic training. 
with padded walls to keep 


out the sound, a large music| 


room with a floor sensitive to 


the slightest vibration, a cafe- | 


teria where children can pro- 


cure wholesome food at very} 
the child- | 
teachers 


Watch 
to the 
other. 

the 

fascinating 


little 
ren 


cost. 
talking 
and to each 
kiddies in 
with those 


See the 


toys! 


How do those children in the | 


music room keep time with| 
the music? There is one 
| little girl who is not quite 
sure that she is in step and/| 
she goes over to the piano! 
to feel the rhythm. Miss 
Van Adestine tells us that 
there is student government 
in the school. And Boy 


Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
have their troops. It would 
take me a long time to do 
justice to this wonderful 
school. I especially want you 
to know about the clinic. A 
survey is made in 
troit public schools every 
fall, and the children with 
defective hearing are sent to 
the clinic at the school for 
the Deaf. There the children 
are treated and examined 
thoroughly for other defects. 
If the children are quite deat 
they are kept there, but if 
they are only hard of hearing. 
they are sent back to the 
public schools and_ teachers 
from Miss Van _ Adestine’s 
school go to the public 
schools and give them in- 
struction in lip-reading. 
There is a fine spirit of co- 
operation between the De- 
nartment of Health and the 
Dav School for the Deaf. 
We will now cross. the 
ferry at Detroit and go to 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
where we will meet the mem- 
bers of the class in lip- 
reading in the Technical 
High School, in charge of 
Miss. Strickland. Soon we 
will hear news about this 
class that will some day be 


kindergarten | 


the De-| 








a thriving organization for 
the hard of hearing. Mem- 
bers of the School Board 


were in the audience when I 
talked there and seemed in- 
terested in hearing about the 
|work for hard of hearing 
'children. Afterwards one of 
the class said to me: “I cer- 
tainly am glad that you said 
|what you did about people 
| thinking that clildren were 
| stupid sometimes when they 
were only hard of hearing. I 
was a hard of hearing child 
and everybody thought that I 
was stupid.” 
And now we will stop for 
short while at a_ place 
to many of you be- 
cause of the Conference of 
1922 and .because of Mrs. 
Dewey— 
|THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Over the mantle there is a 
bronze tablet in _ loving 
memory of Bessie Ander- 
son Dewey, who founded the 
Toledo League. The members, 
with the characteristic coop- 
erative spirit of the League, 
are “carrying on” and the In- 
|dustrial Department, Mrs. 
| Dewey’s pride, continues to 
be successful. Miss _ Eliza- 
| beth Brand, executive secre- 
tary, gives vocational advice, 
lip-reading lessons and 
|handles the employment pro- 
\lems. The cause of the hard 
of hearing children is very 
dear to her, and last year she 
|conducted a class in Toledo. 
The Superintendent of Schools 
and the Head of the Health 
Department graciously gave 
| interviews to Miss Brand 
|}and me on Thanksgiving Day, 
‘and we felt that we had 
|cause for thanksgiving when 
the promise was given that 
lip-reading classes for the 
children would be started in 
the Toledo Public Schools in 
ithe spring term if a teacher 
|could be found. 

Some of the members of 
the Toledo League who have 
not heard music for years 
are enjoying it over the ra- 
dio. The Toledo League has 
morning and evening  prac- 
tice classes for its members. 
For advanced speech readers 
there are lectures, book re- 
views, etc. I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing a book review 


a 
known 
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by Mrs. Robert C. Morris| have a supper in the club| bers over the wonderful suc- 


(you have ‘read about her in 


the November Volta Review) | 


and afterwards a delightful 
informal buffet luncheon was 
served. 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 


HEARING 
Has rooms on the ground} 
floor of a downtown  build- 


ing, and the large glass win- 
dows make admirable places 


for the showing of articles 
made in the industrial de- 
partment, The rooms are 
ewired with acousticons, the 


gift of the Dictograph Prod- 


iets Corporation, and the 
members are able to enjoy 
lectures, sermons, etc. As 


you enter the rooms you see) 
in | 
the top there is a convenient | 


@ tiny model house and 
slit for the deposit of money 
for the Club House Fund. 
Already the Dayton Leaguers 
have a large nest-egg, 
hope to have their own club 
house before long. The Em- 
ployment Department receives 
letters of appeal not 
from hard of hearing people 
in Dayton but from adjoining 
towns as well. The League 
provides classes in lip-reading 
for its members and an op- 
portunity for private lessons 
also. The Industrial Depart- 
ment has been’ remarkably 
successful. Miss Lindner, 
former executive secretary, 
and Mr. Fred Shank, presi- 
dent, gave excellent talks, and 
after a talk by your 
secretary an informal 
tion was held. The members 
are determined to do some- 
thing for hard of hearing 
children in the near future. 

Will you go with me now 
to the 


THE CINCINNATI LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
As you walk in the office 
you will be greeted by the 
Executive Secretary, 
Hildegarde Ballauf, who 
graciously invites you 
the large club room. 


on the walls, a branch of 
the public library, magazines 
and books. On the left is a 
tiny kitchenette—a very im- 


portant room. Once a month/in time for the first 
the members of the Leagueiand rejoiced with the mem-! you.” 


and | 


only | 


field 


recep- | 


Miss | 


into | 
There | 
you will find beautiful posters | 


|rooms. A woman is engaged|cess of their first attempt. 
|to prepare the supper and wash| The members enjoy weekly 
the dishes. One of the| practice classes, various kinds 
League members, in charge|of entertainments, etc. <A 
|of a cafeteria, buys food for| committee has been appointed 
‘the suppers at wholesale} to study the employment prob- 
prices. When I was told|lem, and the cooperation of 
‘that the members paid only!school officials in having 
35 cents each for that delici-| classes established for hard 


ous supper, I could hardly 
believe it. The object is to 
bring the. people together | 


rather than try to make any 
profit. And if you had been 
present and had seen the 
smiling faces of the seventy 
or more people there, you 
would have known that _ it 
was worthwhile. 

The members have the ad- 


vantage of three classes in 
lip-reading every week. It 
was my privilege to attend 
Miss Mithoefer’s class _ in 


Voice Production and Speech 
Correction. I wish that every 
League could have such a 
class for in every organization 
for the hard of hearing there 


are members who need such 
|}work. The Young People 
have formed a club, and meet 
three times a month with 
hostesses and chaperones in 
charge. The League, through 
its president, Mrs. Pattison, 
and its executive secretary. 
has enlisted the interest of 


the superintendent of schools 
in the hard of hearing child 
and it is honed that Cincin- 
|nati will soon ioin the group 
lof cities providing classes in 
\lip-reading for children with 
impaired hearing. 

Less than two vears ago, 
Miss Mary V. Davis who 
acted as the Federation’s field 
secretary during my 
}in July and August, vo'un- 
|teered to teach a class in lin- 
| reading at the Y.W.C.A. 
| Columbus. 
|to one of the newspapers | 
telling of her plans, and at) 
ithe first meeting there were 
‘eighteen people. From _ this | 
iclass there came into existence | 


‘THE COLUMBUS LEAGTE| 
FOR THE HARD OF 


HEARING 
At present the League has 
a room of its own at the! 


| Y.W.C.A. and has the use’ of 
the assembly room twice a 
month. I reached Columbus 
bazaar 


absence | 


in | 
She wrote a letter | 


of hearing children has been 
secured. 

We can stop for 
short while at the 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
OF HEARING 


But I want you to picture 
attractively furnished club 
rooms on the I1lth floor of a 
downtown office building. In- 
side there are comfortable 
chairs, and magazines invite 
you to stay awhile. On the 
walls and tables are seen 
beautiful baskets of every 
description, made by the class 
in charge of Miss Loos. The 
rooms are equipped with 
church ear phones and the 
members enjoy lectures and 
discussions of various topics 
There is a millinery class, 
and many are_ enthusiastic 
over making their hats. A 
delightful reception was 
given to the field secretary, 
who enjoyed meeting the 
hospitable © members. The 
Young People’s Club met 
after the reception and pre- 
pared and served supper in 
the League rooms. Miss Cora 
Crawford, the secretary-treas- 
urer, arranged for an _ inter- 
view wth the superintendent 
of schools and the result was 
a promise that a class for hard 
of hearing children would be 
started in Pittsburgh in Feb- 
ruary. 

For lack of space I cannot 
tell you about my visits to 
the schools for the deaf in 
Cleveland , Cincinnati and 
Columbus, nor can I include 


only a 


|all of the luncheons, parties, 


receptions, sightseeing trips. 
étc., that made me feel that 
there are no more hospitable 
people in the world than in 
the pleces visited. To all of 
these friends who received 
me so. cordially (many of 
whom entertained me in their 
homes) and did so many in- 
teresting things for my pleas- 
ure, I send another “Thank 
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Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore, 
Could say when he had told a joke: 
“T’ve heard that one before.” 
—Wallaces’ Farmer. 
THE WAY IT SOMETIMES LOOKS TO 
THE SPEECH-READER 
An Englishman living in the provinces 
received one morning the following bill from 
a man with whom he had dealings: 
“Osverada, Avordeos, Vechinovimome, 10s.” 
Looks like some foreign language, but 
translated into normal English the words 
are: “Horse for a day; hay for the horse; 
fetching of him home; ten shillings. 
— Boston Transcript. 
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FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 

By the shores of Cuticura, 

By the sparkling Pluto Water, 

I.ived the Prophylactic Chiclet 

Danderine, fair Buick’s daughter, 

She was loved by Instant Postum, 

Son of Camels and Victrola; 

Heir apparent to the Mazda; 

Of the tribe of Coca Cola. 

Through the darkness strolled the lovers— 

Through the Shredded Wheat they wan- 
dered— 

Lovely little Wrigley Chiclet; 

Washed by Fairy, fed by Postum. 

No Pyrene can quench the fire, 

Nor any Asperin still the heartache 

Of my Presto-lite desire, 

Let us marry, little Djer-Kiss. — Anon. 





CERTAINLY! I HEARD HER SAY JUST 
THAT! 


“My dear, these cakes are hard as stone.” 

“T know. Didn’t you hear her say ‘Take 

your pick,’ when she handed them around?” 
—London Mail. 


SOME OF US APPRECIATE OUR 
ADVANTAGE! 


Two ladies had just met in front of the 
Public Library. 

“Is your husband planning to take any 
treatments for his . advancing deafness?” 
asked the first. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the second. “But 
he is going to wait a couple of years longer, 
until -the children are through with their 
piano lessons.” 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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THE OPPOSITE OF WOE 





A teacher was giving a drill on the mean- 


ings of words and their opposites. 
“Now, tell me,” she began, “what is the 
opposite of misery?” 
“Happiness!” said the class in unison. 
“Of sadness?” she asked. 
“Gladness.” 
“And the opposite of woe?” 
“Giddap!” shouted the enthusiastic class. 
—Washington Post. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
“Hit may be hard fo’ a rich man to enter 
de Kingdom of Heaven,” said Rastus to the 
preacher, “but hit’s just as hard fo’ a po’ 
man to stay on de earth.” 
—New York American. 


I HAVE SEEN FACES LIKE THAT 
Missionary—“During the three years we 
were on the island, my wife saw only one 
white face. That was mine.” 
Mrs. Guild—“How she must have suffered!” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


NOT SATISFACTORY! 

Mrs. X was complaining that the 
money she had spent in trying to remedy 
her. deafness had been wasted; her hearing 
had gone from bad to worse. “There should 
be some way, so that we could get our 
money back if we are not satisfied,” she 
declared. This reminded some one in the 
party of a story Rodman Wanamaker told 
at a dinner in Philadelphia. “We Americans 
are the most generous buyers in the world,” 
he said, “but we also cause the merchants 
a lot of trouble by taking back the things 
we decide we do not like and demanding 
our money. We recall the American tourist 
who was being shown over an English 
castle. ‘This tower,’ declared the guide, 
solemnly and impressively, ‘goes back to 
William the Conqueror.’ ‘Why, what’s the 
matter with it?’ demanded the American. 
‘Ain’t it satisfactory ?’” 





FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS! 


Wintry winds were whistling weirdly, 
Weeping willows whispered “woe ;” 
Weary Willies wandered westward— 
Withered, wrinkled, worried—O! 
—Liberty. 
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